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KEY TO READING, Sec. 



There is so much amusement, and so much 
instruction, to be derived both by the young and 
the old from a proper mode of reading and con- 
versing, either at school or nt home, that I feel 
satislied there need never be an hour passed away 
unprofitably by parents and children, or teacheiB 
and pupils, when they are respectively together, if 
the mode alluded to be once properly understood, 
and its practice commenced with willingness of 
mind. 

I have two practical proofs of the correctness of 
this opinion. In my own family, whenever it is 
likely that 1 shall have a leisure evening at home^ 
my children, who ore from seven ta thirteen years 
of age, eagerly seize the opportunity of requesting 
that they may have an exercise in reading with ffle ; 
and frequently they ask permission to invite some of 
their schooI-feUows to join them. I never refuse 
to grant these favours, and am consequently some- 
times surrounded by a goodly parlour class of my 
own and my neighbours' children, who, with 



myself, spend as happy on hour as can well be 
imt^ined ; for, besides our attention being kept 
most cheerfully olive from fir^t to last, we ore all 
of us either receiving or imparting useful know- 
ledge at every st«p of our playful progresB. In a 
family, too, in the Vale of Llangollen, the mem- 
bers of whicb are relations of mine, and with 
whom I recently spent a few days, the charms 
and advantages of this mode of reading, which I 
there introduced for our amusement in the evenings, 
are feelingly appreciated by both grave and gay; 
for never, after I first opened the subject to them, 
did I quit the house for a ramble during the day 
In that romantic neighbourhood, but the childien 
entreated me to return early in the evening, that 
ihey might have a reading lesson before their hour 
of retiring to rest. I always did so: their teacher 
joined us in the delightful enercise ; and the 
pleasure they all seemed to feel will, I dare say, 
live long in their remembrance. 

This is precisely the position in which all 
education ought to be placed : instead of being 
ahnnned as something trksome or disagreeable, it 
ought to be sought after with avidity ; and until 
this shall be the case, education, which is so blessed 
In its effects, will be but in a state of barbarism as 
to its mode. 

It will be found that the [Jan of reading lessons 
to which this little publication is intended as u 
Key, is founded on the principle of caasing every 



important word in a lesson to be discussed until 
understood by the reiwler ; and it will, very pro- 
perly, be said there is nothing new in the principle. 
I say " properly," because it is doubtless the case. 
Lon^ berore I was bora, readers were examined on 
the meaning of words, and the construction of 
sentences in their lessons. I bare seen much of 
this kind of examination, and so, no doubt, have 
thousands of my countrymen. It is a subject to 
which I have paid considerable attention ; having 
for some j'ears been in the habit of requesting 
from my children ratiier nice expositions of words 
used either in their own conversation, or in re- 
porting what they were studying at school. But 
the extent and beauty of the plan, us I am about to 
lay it before my readers, must, I think, have some- 
thing new in tliem, or I should not now be writing 
upon the subject, for 1 am only induced to commit 
these pi^es to the press by ui^ent and iiresifitible 
solicitations. 

During a recent tour in the North of England, 
iu which I and my friend Mr. Dolier had the 
honour of submitting to the public our views on 
education, and our inventions for rendering it more 
easy and attractive than it has hitherto been, I 
never gave that portion of our lectures which 
related to reading without receiving afterwards 
many inquiries for some further explanations which 
should enable parents and teachers to carry home 
with them something like a iey (that was the term 



eonstantly used) to Each exercises as would ao 
complish the desirable object I Iiad pointed out 
to them. Again and again was I requested to 
publish something of this kind. I had never 
entertained any idea of doing so ; nor did I at first 
nee any necessity for it ; but it was ui-ged, strongly, 
that with respect to our morle o{ teaching letters, 
facUitating writing, arithmetic, and other mat- 
ters, our inventions supplied all that was re- 
quisite aller hearing the lectures ; while on this 
point alone the public were left to their own recol- 
lections entirely. I bowed to these arguments, and 
found from tfae approbation with which the an- 
nouncement of my intention was received, that I 
had only done, or rather promised to do, that duty 
which was really required of me, and which in 
these po^s I cheerfully proceed to fulfil. 

The principle of examination into the words 
and sentences of lessons, is, as I have already 
stated, old and well knosra : I wish it had been as 
well practised ; but there is a beauty and an extent 
to which it may be carried, of which few persons 
have an adequate idea until an example is given 
to them, and then a union of pleasure and in- 
struction is presented to their contemplation far 
surpassing any thing arising from inferior menial 
esercises, and rendering (so far as reading is con- 
cerned) not only the school-room, but the domestic 
circle, a scene of endless and ever varying amuse- 
ment. 
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I aliall very Boon mention the source wbfinca 
I derived this " new lig'ht" upon the subject 
of examinations in reading; and I defer it only 
that I may here introduce a kindred topic, which, 
though discussed by philosophers, baa been hitherto 
little regarded in our BchooU. 

For a. very long period I have felt perfectly 
convinced that lasts in grammar are not only 
nnnecessary, but useless, and indeed mischievous. 
They are unnecessary, because the object in view 
may be attained teitkout them ; they are useless, 
(generally at least) because that object is not 
attained by means of them; and they are mis- 
chievous, because from their dulneas and unintel- 
ligibUity they fatigue the spirit and disgust the 
mind of the learner, who is consequently led to 
regard the acquisition of knowledge as a dis- 
agreeable, instead of what it truly is, a delightful 
employment. Occupied, however, as I am with a 
variety of public and private business, I could 
never make the experiment in a way calculated 
to convince the public ; hut happily I last year 
discovered that my views were not merely theore. 
tical : I found they had been entertained by per- 
sons interested in public education ; and not 
merely entertained, but brought completely and 
triumphantly into practice on a large and most 
satisfactory scale. And where, it may be asked, did 
I meet with this gratifying proof of the truth of my 
convictions P I answer, with gladness, in the i 



place in wLich I received those improved i 
respecting examinations in reading, which I am 
about to develop in this publication, namely, in the 
Sbssionai. School of EDiNBirnon. 

In the course or a delightful tour in the High- 
lands, some months ag'o, a worthy fiiend of mine, a 
loua patroneBS of education, presented me with 
n copy of that very excellent work, " An Account 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School, &c. &c. &c. By 
John Wood, Esq. ;" at the some time stating that 
she had the advantage of being acquainted with the 
author. I read it with well-rewarded diligence. 
particularly that chapter in which the explana- 
' TORY METHOD of reading, so much adopted in 
that school, is particularly described. From that 
chapter I make the following extract, as the best 
bitroduction to the succeeding facts : 

" Its object" (the object of the Explanatory 
Method) says the writer, " is threefold : — ^First, 
to render more easy and pleasiDg the acquisition of 
the mechanical art of reading; — Secondly, To turn 
to advantage the particular instruction contained 
in every individual passage which is read; and, 
shove all, — Thirdly, To give the pupil, by means 
of a minute analysis of each passage, a general 
command of his own language. It is of great 
Importance to the proper understanding of the 
method, that all these objects should be kept dis- 
fectJy in view. With regard to the Jirst, no one 
Vho has not witnessed the scheme in operation, can 
veil imagine the animatiDn and energy which it 
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inspires. It ia tlie constant remark of almost every 
Etran^r who visits the Sessional School, thai its 
pupils have not at all the ordinary appearance of 
schoolboys, doomed to an unwilling task, but 
rather the liappy faces of children at their sports. 
This distinction is chiefly to be attributed to Uiat 
part of the system of which we are here treating ; 
by which, in place of harassing the pupil with a 
mere mechanical routine of sounds and techni- 
calities, his attention is excited, his curiosity is 
gratified, and his fancy is amused. In the second 
place, when proper books are put into the hands 
of the scholars, every article which they read may 
bo made the means, not only of forming in their 
youthful minds the invaluable habit of attention, 
but also of communicating to them, alonj with 
facility in the art of reading, much information, 
whicli is both adaptt^d to their present age, and 
may be of use to them for the rest of their lives. 
How different is the result, where the mechanical 
art is made the exclusive object of the master's and 
the pupil's attention ! How many fine passages 
have been read in the most pompous manner, 
without rousing a single sentiment in the mind of 
the performer ! How many, in which they have 
left behind them only the most erroneous and 
absurd impressions and associations! Of such 
ftssoeiations, if we remember right, Miss Hamilton, 
in one of her works upon education, affords some 
striking examples from her personal experience. 
To these we may add another, furnished by a gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance, which, strong as it is, 
will, we believe, be recognised by most of our readers, 
ta too true a picture of what, from a simthu: cause. 
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has not unrrequently occurred to tliemselves. He 
had been accustomed, like most schoolboys, to read, 
and probably to repeat, without the slightest at- 
tention to the sense, Gray's Elegy, not uncoiD- 
monly known in school by the name ot ' The curfew 
tolls.' What either 'curfew'or 'tolls' meant, he, 
according to custom, knew nothing. He always 
thought, however, of loH-bart, and wondered what 
Bort of tolls were curfew tolh; but he durst not, of 
course, put any idle question on such a subject to 
the master. The original impression, as might be 
expected, remained, and to the present hour conti' 
nuesto haunt hint, whenever this well-known poem 
comes into his mind. But, in the lait place, they 
little know the full Value of the explanatory method, 
who think it unnecessary, in any case, to carry it 
beyond what is absolutely essential to enable the 
pnpil to understand the meaning of the individual 
poss^fc before him at the time. As well, indeed, 
might it be maintained that, in parsing, the only 
object in view should be the elucidation of the par- 
ticular sentence parsed ; or that, in reading CKsar's 
Commentaries, in a grammar-school, the pupil's sole 
attention should be directed to the manner in which 
tiie Gallic war was conducted. A very little reflec- 
tion, however, should l>e sufficient to show how erro- 
neous such a practice would be in either case. The 
passages gone over at school must, of course, be very 
few and limited, and the direct information commu- 
nicated through them extremely scanty. The skill 
of the instructor must therefore be exhibited, not 
merely in enabling the pupil to understand these 
few passages, but in making every lesson beer upon 
the proper object of his labour, the giving a general 
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knowledge and full command of the language, which 
it is his province to teach, together with as mucb 
Other useful information as the passage may augg«Bt 
and circumstances will admit As in parsing, ac- 
cordingly, no good teacher would be satisfied with 
examining hb pupil upon the syntactic construction 
of the passage before him as it stands, and making 
him repeat the rules of that construction, but wonld 
aJfio, at the same time, call upon him to notice the 
variations which must necessarily be made in certain 
hypothetical circumstances: so also in the depart- 
ment of which we are now treating, he will not con- 
Aider it enough that the child may have, from the 
context or otherwise, formed a general notion of the 
meaning of a whole passage, but will also, with a 
view to future exigencies, direct his attention to the 
full force and signification of the particular terms 
employed, and likewise, in some coses at least, to 
their roots, derivatives, and compounds. Thus, for 
example, if in any lesson the scholar read of one 
having ' done an unprecedented act,' it might be 
quite sufficient for understanding the meaning of 
tiiat particular passage, to tell him that ' no other 
person had ever done the like;' but this would by 
BO means fully accomplish the object we have in 
view. The child would thus receive no clear notion 
of the word unpreeedenled, and would therefore, in 
all probability, on the very next occasion of its re- 
currence, or of the recurrence of other words from 
the same root, be as much at a loss as before. But 
direct his attention to the threefold composition of 
this word, the un, the pre, and the cfde. Ask him 
the meaning of the syllable un, in composition, and 
tell him to point out to you, (or, if necessary, point 
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out to him,] any other words in which it lias this 
signification or not, (such as uncommon, ttneivil,) 
and, if there be leisure, any other syllables which 
hare in composition a similar effect, such as in, with 
all its modilication of t^, il, im, ir, also die and non, 
with examples. Next investigate the meaning of the 
syllable pre in composition, and iilustrate it with 
csnmples {such as previous, premature.) Then ex- 
amine, in like manner, the meaning of the syllable 
wede; and having shown that in composition it 
generally signifies to go, demand the signification 
•t^ its various compounds, precede, proceed, meceed, 
•9ceede, recede, exceed, intercede. The pupil will, in 
manner, acquire not only a much more distinct 
snd lasting impression of the signification of the 
word in question, but a key also to a vast variety of 
other words in the language. This, too, he will do 
fiv more pleasingly and satisfactorily in the manner 
which ia here recommended, than by being enjoined 
to commit them to memory from o vocabulary, at 
home, as a task. The latter practice, wherever it is 
irtroduced, is, we know, regarded by the children 
as an irksome drudgery ; the former, on the contrary, 
is an amusement. The former makes a strong and 
tasting impression upon the mind ; under the latter 
the information wished to be communicated is too 
oft^n learned merely as the task of the day, and ob- 
literatt:d by that of the next. It is very true that it 
would not be possible to go over every word of a 
lesson with the same minuteness as that we have 
now instanced. A certain portion of time should 
therefore be set apart for this exiuuination ; and, 
after those explanations have been given, which are 
QficeHsary to ^e right undeietandingc of the passage. 
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iMicb minuter investigation only may be gone into 
I time will admit. It is no more essential that 
k «™ry word should be gone over in this way than 
plJiat every word should always be syntactically 
I' jwrsed, A single sentence well done may prove of 
Ae greatest service to the scholar in hb future stu. 
dies. It may, perhaps, be objected, that however 
nserul auch an examination may be with regard to 
I s foreign language, it is (juite superfluous with relor 
tion to a vernacular tongue. Nothing', however, can 
I J>e a greater mistake. Thehumblerclassesof society, 
1 in every sermon which they hear, — in every book 
.which they read, however simple, and written pecu- 
I liarly for their own use, — nay, in the Bible itself, 
La&eet with a multitude of words and expressions, 
r «ven of frequent occurrence, which, from want of 
I inch a key, not only lose great part of their force, 
, iKit are utterly unintelligible, and are often grossly 
^ misunderstood. We would, ourselves, have been 
n a great measure ignorant of the full extent of the 
' disadvantage under which such persons labour in 
this respect, but for the representations of the lads 
ir evening school, many of whom were possessed 
o ordinary abilities, and had received all the 
education formerly bestowed on persons in that rank 
of life. We were mnch struck, too, with a conver- 
sation which we had on this subject, on occasion of 
, B recent visit to a seminary in Newhaven, under 
the excellent tuition of a young man who had 
received his education at the Sessional School. 
We there met with a fisherman, the parent of one 
of the pupUs, well known in the village as one of 
the most respectable, intelligent, and well-educated 
L,9f hisclassj, He^videiitly tqo^ ft deep interest in 
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our proceedings, and ivhile we were ia the act of 
examining the children on the meaning of what 
they had read, he at length broke out in nearly 
the following manner:—' Eh, Sir, you'll not know 
how little of this I understand, and how much I 
miss it ! I learned to read, like my neighbours, but 
I never learned the meaning, and I find it a hard 
thing to turn up the dictionary for every word.' 
Can we wonder, if persons in this situation, in place 
of occupying their leisure hours with salutary 
reading, which is to them difficult and laborious, 
should too often devote them to more degrading 
and less innocent pursuits ? From the manner, 
too, in which the education of the lower orders has 
generally been hitherto conducted, parents in this 
rank of life have, for the most part, been qnite 
satisfied that their children have received a good 
education when they have been taught to read, 
conceiving that this mechanical attainment is in 
some inexplicable way or other to act as a charm, 
though they be quite unable to apply it \a any 
beneficial purpose. 

' The pious ^r^ndsoa thy Icaonn hajidle tlikes,* 

And (eyes lift up,) Eliis savoury lecture makes i 

' Great A,' he gravely reads ; the important sound, 

The empty walls aud hollow roof rebomiil ; 

The expiring ancient reared hU drooping head, 

And thank 'd his Etars tbat Hodge had learned — lo Teai.'\ 

It is not, however, to the lower orders of society 
that this mode of education exclusively holds out 
its benefits How oHen have ladies and others not 
very conversant with the dead languages, feelingly 
expressed to us their deep regret that they had not 

• Til, HwBbmlr. + Tkttll. 
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idncated under the method practieed in the 
Sessional School, and pointed out the disadvantages 
to which they have been thua exposed ! But why 
ehould we mention such alone? ' If a ^atlemnn,' 
Locke has well observed, ' be to study any lan- 
guage, it ought to be that of his own country ;' and 
unless this be made a particular object of his study, 
and his knowledge of other languages be brought 
directly to benr upon it, bis education will be 
miserably deficient. He has very frequent occasion 
not to read merely, but to communicate bis senti- 
ments to others both in speech and writing; and 
what mode of discipline can better bestow upon 
him that command of language so essential for such 
purposes than an early tuition of the nature which 
we are now advocating ? Nor is it the knowledge 
of language alone that is to be communicated in 
this way. Along with every thing which is read, 
a judicious teacher will, at the same time, give his 
pupils all such general in/ormalion as may tend 
either to illustrate what is read, or to receive illus- 
C tration from it. Knowledge communicated in this 
F incidental manner, we can well attest, often makes 
a far deeper and more lasting impression than when 
communicated by any more direct method." 

rill be perceived that this passage was 
. peculiarly suited to my own views ; and my grati- 
' fication was no little heightened when I learned 
from the chapter on Grammak that tasks were 
utterly unknown in the school ; the principles of 
our language being taught, step by step, in tlie 
course of the exerciges in reading. This was the 
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realization of that wliich I had long wished should 
be accomplished^ and I determined, if possible, to 
witness tbe operation of the system which appeared 
to be so " wisely planned and ably executed." 

Business, I knew, would presently draw me lo 
the principal cities of Scotland, and as my friend 
kindly oHered me a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Wood, at Edinbui^h, I gladly availed myself of the 
advantage of it, and in a few days had the great 
pleasure of visiting the Sessional School. There 
I found Mr. Wood, engaged in his usual philan- 
thropic employment, the instruction of the humblest 
of his fellow-creatures. This benevolent gentleman, 
who has now retired from business, but who is an 
Advocate by profession, and has served the office 
of Sheriff of Edinburgh, devotes almost the whole 
of his time and his great talents to the advancement 
of the pupils in this large institution, which is the 
school at which the children of the very poorest 
classes are almost gratuitously educated. Day by 
day does the learned gentleman afford the benefit 
of his valuable assistance to the teacher and pupils 
of the school, in attending to the duties of which, 
from ten till three o'clock every day, he is almost, 
if not quite, as punctual as the stipendiary master 
himself. 

When I entered the school, which was on a 
Monday, at noon, the monitors' class, consisting of 
about a dozen poor boys, and two or three girls, from 
ten to fourteen years of age, was under examinatioB. 
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r. Wood received me politely, imd I took 
:h a. number of ladies and gentlemen, who ap- 
u-ed to be takinff an extraordinary intei-est in 
Tthe proceedinga. Passf^es were selected out of any 
of the school books, by any stranger present ; and 
after the boy or girl to whom it was pointed out for 
perusal had read it aloud, be or she was required U) 
close the book, and to recite from memory, in hie or 
iier own mode of speaking, the general tenor of the 
passage. Each person present was then at liberty 
■to ask any boy or girl the signification of any word 
in it; the part of speech to wliich the word be- 
longed; the griuiimatical reasons for the particului' 
iconstruction of a sentence, and so forth. Fi-om 
what I hofl heard, and from what I had read, I ex- 
pected a great treat; but really I was so much 
astonished at the critical accuracy of the answers 
given to very seai'ching questions, that I resolved to 
select a passage myself, and take an active part in 
the examination, along with the other strangers and 
Mr, Wood. I fixed upon a part of a book which 
appeared leas travelled over, if I may use the term, 
than some others, and I found there a warlike 
narrative, which I preferred naming, because, as 
there were present (and often are, no doubt,) sere- 
ral members of the Society of Friends, I thought 
there was less probability, on tbut account, of such 
a passage being frequently selected. It was an ex- 
tract from Simpson's Visit to Flanders, undier the 
head " Waterloo," and is as ibllowa : — 
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"Fnim eleven in the morning till seven at night, 
the battle consisted of b. succeGsion of similar reite- 
rated assaults on the part of the French, with 
unabated fury, and increasing numbers, and otlen 
with a boldness and deadly effect which perplexed 
our soldiers, and put their matchless firmness to the 
utmost trial. It may be believed that every fresh 
onset swept away multitudes of our infantry ; still 
the survivors gave not an inch of the ground, but 
made good the lines, and firm the sr[uares. No 
men in Europe could have endured as they did. 
Again and again the enemy's cannoD and cavalry 
rebounded from their ' adamantine front,' dismayed 
and scattered. These were the breathing times of 
our heroes ! line was, with admirable alacrity, 
formed for a greater breadth of fire than the squares 
afforded, immediately on seeing the back plates of 
the cuirasses ; when masses of French infantry 
approached with a heavy fire of musketry. They 
did ' go through their work,' as Napoleon often 
muttered, ' unlike any troops he had ever seen.' " 

The boy who read aloud this passage, and who 
read it exceedingly well and deliberately, was then 
directed to close the book, and to state, in his own 
way, the substance of what he had just read. I took 
short notes of his narration, and also of all the ques* 
tions which were afterwards addressed to the differ- 
ent pupils by Mr. Wood, myself, and four or five 
other persons, together with the answers returned to 
those questions by the pupils. In the first place, 
the boy who had read the passage said, 

" I have been reading a passage descriptive of 
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part of the baUle of Waterloo, which, it i» said, con* 
sisted of a series of reiterated assaults, from eleven 
in the morning till seven at night, on the part of the 
French, who exhibited great fury, and by their bold- 
ness perplexed our troops, who, however, did not 
abandon an inch of ground, although numbers of 
our infantry were swept away at every attack ; that 
our troops behaved in a manner in which no other 
troops in Europe could have behaved, repelling the 
enemy from their adamantine fronts, and availing 
themselves of the breathing time afforded by their 
frequent retreats, to extend their lines and increase 
the effect of their fire; that Napoleon himself ad- 
mitted that they went through their work unlike any 
troops he had ever seen.'' 

We then began to examine the class on every 
point which suggested itself in the passage in the 
book. Our questions were not directed in any 
regular order, but arbitrarily, to any boy or girl, to 
whom we pointed as we spoke ; and we always had 
the answers, in a nibmeitt or two, from either the 
pupil we addressed or Some one lower in the class, 
who immediately took liis place. During the 
examination a poor little blind boy^(who is par- 
ticularly noticed in Mr. Wood's interesting work) 
and who was about eleven years of age, rose from 
the middle to the top of the class. 

The following are the ' questions and answers 
on the extract I had selected; and' I 'would suggest 
that every person who reads them should imagine 

c 
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himBeir catechised as we catechised tbese young 
children, and aacertain in hia own mind whether 
he would huve been quite ready to g;ive such suitable 
answers : 

Q. Where is Waterloo ? 

A. Near Brussels. 

Q, We read of " a succession of similar reite- 
rated assaults." What is meant by succession ? 

A. One thing coming after another. 

Q. What is similar ? 

A. Like. 

Q. What is reiterated ? 

A. Repeated. 

Q. In the expression ' 
do you mean by unabated ? 

A. Not abated, said ( 
said another 

Q. Un, then, is the negative in that woiti. 
what other word is u» a negative? 

A. In unkind, said a little girl. 

Q. When is ty a negative ?" 

A. In ignoble, said a boy. 

a When is il a. negative ? 

A. In illegal, said < 
other. 

Q. When is ini a negative ? 

A. In impossible, and in improper. 

Q. When is ir a negative ? 

A. In irregular, said one ; in irresolute, said 



" unabated fury," what 
: pupil; not stopped. 
In 



L illiterate, said s 



Q. When is dis a negative ? 

A. In disarmed. 

Q. Is not un also a negative or armeil, as un- 
armed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any diiTerence in the effects of tliose 
two negatives ? 

A. Yes : he who is t^isarmed lias had his arms 
taken from him ; unarmed would only mean that 
he bad not got arms. 

Q. Do you recollect any similar instances re- 
specting these two negatives ? 

A. Yes: e. man may be f/i«honoiired for im- 
proper conduct ; an iinhonoured man has never 
received honour. 

Q. Can you mention any instance of a word 
having a specific meaning, and still retaining the 
some meaning when dis or un is prefixed to it ? 

A. Yes: annul signifies to render nought, and 
iffsannul is only the same. Another pupil said, to 
loose is the opposite of to bind, and unloose is only 
the same. 

Q, When do ttn and in convey negatives of a 
different bearing ' 

A. In unnumbered, and innumerable : in the 
former cose the things are not numbered; in the 
latter it is impossible to number them. 

Q. " Boldness and deadly effect," are spoken of. 
What do you mean by deadly ? 
A. Mortal. , ,. 



Vhnt does thut mean ? 

A. Subject to death. 

Q, What is the contrary of mortal ? 

A. Immortul. 

Q. " Deadly effect." What are effects ? 
'' A. Literally, things made out; the opposite to 
causes. 

Q. What adjectives are formed from that noun ? 
* A, Effectual, and effective. 

Q. What is meant by "It may be believed, &c." 

A. The fact or statement, said the blind boy, 
may be believed ; the impersonal pronoun it re- 
ferring to the author's statement 

Q. Wliat is that described to be which is 
worthy of belief? 

A. Credible. 

Q. What is the opposite ? 

A. Incredible. 

Q. With respect to Infantry — what is the usual 
term describing a lai^r body of soldiers than a 
zegiment ? 

A. A battalion. 

Q. What is the term for a small body f 

A. A company, or detachment. 

Q. What is the term for a small body of 
eftvalry? 

A. A squadron, or troop. 

Q. Speaking of " the enemy's cannon and 
cavalry." What is the enemy ? 

A. The foe : the opposite to friend or ally. 
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Q. Wbat adjective designates tJie conduct of 

an enemy ? 

A. luimical, said one, (with the accent on the 
second syllable;) inintJCol, said another (witli the 
accent on the third syllable.) [On looking at 
Walker's Dictionary the reader will find both cor. 
rect, though the latter is considered an affected 
pronunciation.] 

Q. What substantive have you in connezioti 
with that word? ,0 

A. Enmity. 

Q. What ia the opposite to enmity ? ■ 

A. Amity. 

Q. The adjective ? 

A. Amiable. 

Q. What is meant by "an adamantine front?" 

A. It is a figurative expression, Said the blind 
boy, denoting its being impenetrable. 

Q. What made it so? 

A. Probably, it was SO well guarded, 

Q. It is said " These were the breathing times 
of our heroes." What were the breathing times ? 

A. Short intervals in the battle. 

Q. What is meant by " to breathe," literally ? 

A. To respire. 

Q. By what word would you express to 
" breathe in ?" 

A. To inspire. 

Q. How would you express to " breathe out ?" 

A. To expire. 
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Q. How would you express to " breathe 
through ?" 

A. To perspire. 

Q. What word would describe ''to breathe 
tc^ether ?'* 

A. To conspire. 

Q. " Breathing times." What is time ? 

A. Opposite to eternity ; temporary. 

Q. How would you describe a thing done at 
once without the aid of time P 

A. Extemporary, or extempore. 

Q. " Of our heroes." What are they? 

A. Brave men. 

Q. What would a brave woman be called ? 

A. A heroine. 

Q. What is the adjective describing the con- 
duct of a hero ? 

A. Heroic. 

Q. What were the "squares" and "lines" 
spoken of in the passage ? 

A. The squares were compact bodies of men 
behind each other ; lines were formed by the men 
being drawn out, — extended. 

Q. " Immediately on seeing the back plates of 
the cuirasses." What is immediately ? 

A. Literally, it signifies, nothing being in the 
middle. — [The reader will soon perceive the pro- 
priety of this answer. Such a thing must be 
done immediately — that is, nothing being in the 
middle: neither time nor obstacles intervening.] 
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Q. How would you express to go in the middle, 
1 between parties ? 

A. To mediate. 

Q. What is the noun for that verb ? 

A, Mediation. 

Q. Have you any other word from the same 
\ toot? 

A. Medium. 

Q. Its plural P 

A. Media. 

Q, What is meant by "seeing?*' 

A. Perceiving that which is visible. 

Q. The contrary of visible ? 

A. Invisible. 

Q. What term of that kind is used in con- 
I Bexion with sight? 

A. Visual- 

Q. What are cuiiiisses? 

A. Armour tor the body. 

Q. What is armour termed when 
\ 1»hole person ? 

A. [There was some hesitation 
t this question, and the finger of the inquirer had 
r travelled far down the class, when a very little 
I fellow, only about ten years of age, called out in 
■ great glee] panoply '. 

Q. Who was Napoleon ? 

A. The Emperor of France. 

Q. You say " Still the survivors gave not au 
inch of ihe ground." Who were the survivors i" 

A. Those who lived afterwards. 
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Q. Who are llie opposite to surrivors ? 

A. Predecessors. 

Q. " Admirable alacrity" is spokea of. 
do we tall a thing admirable ? 

A. Because it is to be admired or approved. 

Q. Was tbere not, formerly, a dift'erent signi- 
fication of the word ? 

A. Yes: meaning to be wondered at. [This 
sense of the word still prevails among old people in 
many country places. " I do admire that that 
man will be such a drunkard. I do admire that 
he ill treats his wife so shamefully."] 

Q. What noun have you from the same root, 
and expressive of something wonderful ? 

A. Miracle. 

Q. " Dismayed and scattered." Could you 
express these ideas in other words ? 

A. Yes ; terrified and dispersed. 

Q. You say " Approached with a heavy fire," 
What is approaching? 

A. Coming near to. 

Q. Whatn 

A. Proximity, said i 
■nother. 

Q. What do you mea 

A. Activity, alertness. 

Q. Is there nothing else in alacrity ? 

A. Yes: cheerfulnesa.^[Mr. Wood here ob- 
served that certainly alacrity was a ehterful acti- 
vity.] 

Q. What is meant by the fire being heavy ? 



e you from that word r* 
. approximation, c 



1 by alacrity ? 
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A. [The blind boy answered.] Tliat its effecl 
) so severe as to be comparable to heavinesa 
If weight. 

Q. What other term deacribea weight ? 

A, Gravity. 

Q. To what is that opposed ? 

A, To levity, or lightness. 

Q. Are those terms applicable to any thiug but 



. Yes : to conduct or manner; gravity being 
IB ; levity^ mirth or lightheadedness. 

Q. What other words have you from the same 
I toots? 

A. Tbe verb to alleviate. 

Q. Its opposite ? 

A. To aggravate, 

Q. Do you remember any thing in geography 
connected with these words i* 

A. Yes; the smaller part of the Mediterranean 
sea, eastward of Italy, is called the Levant, because 
the sun rises over it. 

.Q. Any thing in mechanics ? 

A. Yes : tbe lever. 

Q. Do yon remember a verb connected with 
that word ? 

A. Yes : to elevate. 

Having thus pretty well disposed of the mords 
of the passage, we became critical as to its stff/e. 
I had observed the careless expression, "No men 
in Europe could have endured as they did ;" and I 



flhould have asked some question' respecting it,' but 
tlie lad who read it, and afterwurds recited it as 1 
have deacribed, actually corrected the sentence by 
Baying, "No o(Aflr men in Europe could haveendured 
as they did;" and, indeed, I think upon the whole, 
his narration will bear criticism better than the 
original text. 

One of the strangers present asked if there 
was any grammatical peculiarity in the sentence, 
■unlike any troops he had ever seen ?" 

A boy replied, — the word " which" is under- 
stood : any troops which he had ever seen. 

Mr, Wood asked what that omission was called ? 

An elipsis, was the reply. 

Another stranger then asked the blind boy if 
there was any thing' peculiar in the firat sentence: 
"The battle consisted of a series of similar reiterated 
assaults?" 

He answered, "the word reiterated is ujineces- 
sary, for the author is speaking of a succession of 
similar assaults, and that implies reiteration." 

" And what," said Mr. Wood, " do you call that 
peculiarity '"* 

"Itis tautology," said the boy. 

Tlius ended a lesson which, although it contains 
such a fund of information, did not last longer than 
the time which will be taken in a deliberate perusal 
of my description of it; throughout the whole 
examination the pupils were as much occupied, and 
looked as happy, as if they were playing a game of 



crambo or forfeits, for each was on the alert to 
supply an answer, if liis neighbour was tardy in 
giving one; and it appears to me that when in any 
:on a question occurs to which none of the pupils 
\ find tliemselves competent to reply, there is no 
mode of making an impression on the minds of the 
wholeclasaequal to that of the master furnishing the 
requisite information at a moment when their atten- 
I tion is on the stretch, as it were, to receive it. 

In another short lesson, during the single hour 
i which I spent at the school, we came to the word 
preceding." We asked what it meant. 
A. Going before. 
Q. What word would describe going back ? 



.. Q. What is going between ? 
I A. Interceding. 

Q. What is going, not before, but forward ? 
, A. Proceeding. 

Q. What would express going beyond ? 
I A. Exceeding. 

I may here observe that we have ao many words 
in our language possessing these and other Latin 
prefixes, preserving nearly uniform significations 
wherever they occur, that scarcely a lesson of any 
length can be discussed, if I may use the term, with- 
out the pupils showing remarkable expertness on 
these points ; but it must be remembered that what 
therefore will be matter of frequent repetition with 
^e seniojSi.is nofel. tnsUHCtioa to the . constantly 
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iacfwaing juniors, and the practice is at all times 
I IntportaDt. 

On the word " anxious'' occurring, I aaked one 
of the hoys ita meatiing. 

He said, being anxious was hoping for, or de- 
Blring. 

1 asked, would not the word "eager" express as 
much as that ? 

" Yes," said he, and then, as if a new distinc- 
tion had struck him, he said, " but there is a fearful- 
ness included in anxiety which is not expressed in 
eagerness." 

I do not know any man, however learned, who 
could have given a better definition of the word. 

And yet no Latin is taught in the school; no- 
thing but English, with continued and playful rea- 
soning upon all the properties and variations of 
words, and their connexion with each other in the 
sentences which ai'e read as lessons, and which are 
familiarly illustrated by grammatical principles, 
and a continual statement and explanation of useful 
facta. No tasks in grammar are ever imposed, nor 
are they found necessary. Grammar books are not 
even seen in the school. The science of our lan- 
guage is taught, as occasion arises, in reading ; for, 
at a very early period, a child being told in the 
plainest possible manner what description of words 
are nouns, he is set upon the amusing occupation 
of pointing them out in every thing he reads or 
hears read; and he goes no further uptil nouns are 
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perfectly famUiar to his mind. He ia then directed 
to verbs only, and in like manner, singly, to all the 
other parts of speech, and ultimately, one by one, 
to the tenees, cases, &c. &c., so that gradually, and 
nithout any mental drudgery, he obtains a critical 
knowledge of the language. It is a plan the excel- 
lenceof which the lesson I have just recorded abun- 
dantly proves; for I doubt whether the npper class 
at Eton, after all the drudgery there gone through, 
eould have manifested so much grammatical and 
general knowledge as is therein displayed by the 
t poor children of the Edinbui^h Sessional School ; 
I tnd although few of them are likely ever to have 
f SLUcb occasion for eloquence, yet it is always pleas- 
ing to hear the most common message well delivered, 
Acd its purport evidently understood ; and the 
Iiigher classes may, with incalculable advantage, 
[ afford their children the delight and beneSt of a 
I iimilar mode of instruction, which, by constantly 
I directing the attention to elegant words, each of 
I vhich is as expressive as two or three simple words 
together, has a powerful tendency to induce readi- 
is, el^ance, and accuracy of speech, as well as 
clearness in comprehending what they read ; and 
the Hece_siit-y for affording this may be easily aa- 
Oertained by one fair experiment al home, 

I quitted the place in which I had heard so 
much to delight me in bo short a time, fueling in 
jny mind the pleasing persuasion that Mr. Wood 
must be one of the happiest of men ; and that he 
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and a few other philanthropists in F.diabui^li, 

who are eiitabli siting so rational a system of edu- 
cation as thi% will immortalize themselves in the 
gratitude of an improved people. 

Whenever, in the couise of my lectures on 
Early Edui;ation, 1 have drawn the attention of thri 
pnblic to this subject, there has always arisen a 
strong desire, as before stated, that I would give 
something like a key to this agreeable mode of 
conducting exercises in reading. The mere putting 
into print of the lesson and examination I have 
described, will, I hope, supply a great portion of 
what is required in this respect; for an intelligent 
parent or teacher cannot foil to discover that the 
prominent feature of the plan is to ascertain whe- 
ther a pupil understands aa much of every word 
he reads in his lesson as t/ie iiislntclor himtelf, 
and if not, it is then the province of the latter to 
afford all the information he can to the former, not 
only on the words under inquiry, but in reply to 
the questions of the pupil himself, who may sud- 
denly be reminded of a word he has met with at 
another lime, and respecting which he feels himself 
to he ignorant. It is in the power of all parents 
and teachers, however diffident they may be at 
first, to afford a fund of information to those who 
are their inferiors in years. To say nothing of 
education, experience makes them the richer party 
as to facts, and facts are delightful to the young, 
who, when they are obtaining theni agreeably, will 
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be found as craving for them as the destitute are 
for alms. Let even a diffident mother devote one 
half hoar each day to the reading* of short lessons 
on this plan, with a pupil or a class, and in a very 
few months she will be astonished at the progress 
made not only by the instructed, but by herself; 
lor she will be so often driven to her books of re- 
ference, her dictionary or encyclopedia, in order 
that she may be prepared to give information, that 
she will feel herself more and more enlightened 
every day, and tuition will be a pleasure instead 
of a task. 

The reading of important books is generally 
looked upon as a dull and tedious affair by young 
persons, who are nevertheless fond of reading and 
repeating silly stories. I believe the secret of this 
difference to be, that a great proportion of the 
words in which the former are written are not un- 
derstood ; they present no image, they call up no 
association, in the mind ; while the language in 
which stories are written may be more familiar, and, 
therefore, more engaging, although, in fact, the 
really important composition might possess a 
stronger interest, even for a child, if the language of 
it were equally well understood. 

From the earliest attempts at reading, there- 
fore, the learner should never be permitted to pass 
oyer words which he does not understand; and 
slowly as lessons may appear to be disposed of, on 
the explanatqry method, especially at first, it 




Khould still be borae in mind that any step, well 
secured as he proceeds, will Beldom, if ever, have 
to be retraced ; he will soon walk, and soon indeed 
run at full speed, if I may use the phrase, over the 
wide and glorious fields of literature ; his mmd 
being awakened to the beauties which surround 
him, and his taste being cultivated to an almost 
instinctive discrimination between, the tares and 
the wheat of intellectual production. The ridicu- 
lous and the mirvelJous, adapted only to amuse 
and to abuse the meautet capacities, will be past 
by without regard by liim who, understanding the 
language^ can readily enter into the instructive 
epirit of history, biography, philosophy, and religion. 
That the plan so siiccessfuUy adopted at Edin- 
burgh, and which I ant so earnest in recommending, 
is practicable in our own families, and will imme- 
diately reward the diligence of those who attempt 
it, may not only be assumed from what I have 
already said respecting it, but will speedily be 
proved on making a few experiments. Mr. Wood, 
in the passage I have extracted from his valuable 
work, mentions the ignorance of a friend of hia, 
who was taught to read Gray's Ele^gy without 
having the means afforded him of understanding it. 
Among many reading exercises which my children 
and I have enjoyed this winter, we have had that 
poem pretty well considered ; arid in order to give 
an idea of our attempts in this way, I will here 
give an example of our conversatiqn on the first 
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verse, of which Mr. Wood makes particular men- 
tion. Whenever I failed tx> obtain the full and 
icorrect answers from my young folks, which was 
frequently the case, as may be supposed, I supplied 
them with the materials for the answers, and thi9 is 
the beauty of the plan, for the least informed, and 
often the best-informed of a class, will gain some- 
thing in every exercise. 

EXAMPLE. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowlj o*er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Q. What is the curfew ? 

A. The evening bell. 

Q. But why is it called curfew ? 

A. Because William the Conqueror commanded 
the people to extinguish their fires and lights at 
an early hour each evening, when the church bell 
should be tolled ; and two French words, signifying 
cover firty were the origin of the name. 

Q. What do you mean by " tolls the knell ?'* 

A. Tolling a bell is a slow and solemn mode of 
soimding it, and the sound so produced, as on 
occasion of a funeral, is often, especially in poetry, 
called a knell. 

Q. What is the word which describes the 
quicker sounding of bells P 

A. Ringing ; as when denoting service time, or 
a public rejoicing. 
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- Q. What is the meEiniii^ of " parting d 
A. That the daylight is departing;. 
Q. Then you do not conceive that the word 
parting is an adjective to the word day, as meetings- 
day, wedding-day, &c. ? 

A. No : I think it is the participle of a verb 
implying the parting away, or departure, of the 
daylig-ht. 

Q. Why do you say daylight ? the word is day, 
A, Yes : but a complete day includes all the 
twenty-four hours, and that portion of the day, only, 
seems to he meant which is distinguished from the 
night by the sun's light, which is departing. 
Q. What is meant by the " lowing herd ?" 
A. The cattle, whose noise is called lowing. 
Q. Have you a verb from the noun herdi' 
A. Yes : cattle are said to herd together, 
Q. What ace men called who attend diiferent 
herds f 

A. There are, in different countries, men called 
fowherds, shepherds, and goatherds, from their tend- 
ing cows, sheep, and goats. 

Q. What do you mean by " the lea?" 
A. Lea or ley signifies a field, or region of fields. 
Loco] rates are often called leys, and persons paying 
them leypayere, from the rates being originally 
principally levied upon the occupiers of fields. 
Q. What is a ploughman? 
A. One who works with the [ilough. 
. What is I 





A. An agricultural implement used in opening 

the ground to receive the seed for future crops. 

Q. Why is the man said to " plod" homeward l" 

A. Plodding signifiea a alow and clownish walk, 
and that he was weary may be gathered from the 
succeeding words, although the poet has attached 
the adjective weary to the way, instead of to the 
man who was weary on the way. 

Q. What do you mean by " homeward '" 

A. Towards home. 

Q. What adjectives have you from the word 
borne? 

A. Homely, and domestic; as homely fare, 
domestic comfort, &c. 

Q. Are not the words home and domestic used 
in a more general and indeed national sense P 

A. Yes : we speak of home news and domestic 
policy, in distinction from foreign news and foreign 
pcdicy : we have a Home Secretary of State and a 
Foreign Secretary of Slate. 

Q. What is meant by "and leaves the world?" 

A. It is a figurative expression signifying the 
abandonment, for a time, of tlie particular neigh- 
bourhood imagined by the poet 

Q. What is darkness? 

A. In language it is the opposite to light ; in 
point of fact, it is merely the abteaet of light; it 
JB not, however, a body of itself, and of cooise can 
have no properties of itself. 

The riveted attention of my little pupils, as I 
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may call them, each endeavouring lo 
priate aot^wers to the quesliuus, and 
places with each other us failure ; 
FespectiFely their portion, may be imagined, but 
icaa only be known by those who try a ^milar 
experiment. The poem before ua would occupy 
lis for half an hour a day for a fortnijjht, but the 
inasa of information whic;h would be presented to 
the mind duiing the exercii^ea cannot be measured. 
It is delightful to witness, as I eonstanlly do, the 
fagemess with which the facts I have frequently 
to mention, in illustration of the answers, are re- 
ceived, even by the youngest. The plants seem 
constantly thirsting for more and more of the 
waters of iDtelligence. 

In one of our reading exercises in the Vale of 
Llangollen, our little party came to the word 
f scribe," and the following questions and answers 
arose upon it; my portion in the amusement being 
lo furnish those particular facts of which it was 
scarcely likely that the young folks would be aware, 
but which they seemed highly delighted to learn 
in this way. 



, Q. What is a scribe ? 

A. A writer, 

Q. How would you express to write ii 
in a book, or on a monument ? 
, , Av-S'o inscribe. 



Q. What noun have you from that verb ? 

A. Inscription. 

Q. What would express to write h, in the Bense 
of to attribute to, but using' the Bame root ^ 

A. To ascribe '• 

Q. Express to write of, or conctrning ? 

A, To describe. 

Q. The noun » 

A. Description. 

Q. Its adjective ? 

A, Descriptive. 

Q. What is an animal called which is not tle- 
acribed or classed in natural history P 

A. A nondescript. 

Q. Whatisthatcalled which exceeds the powers 
of description r* 

A. IndeBcrib.ible. 

Q. What important volume is named from the 
root we are discoiirKing upon ' 

A. The Scriptures, being pre-eminently termed 
" The Writings." 

Q. la there an adjective from that noun ? 

A. Yes: scriptural. 

Q. If you write orter a thing, what is it termed i* 

A. Superscription, as upon a coin. " Whose 
is this imag;e and superacriptinn ?" The direction 
of a letter is also called its superscription. 

Q. There are many other words in our language 
in which super (which is derived from the Latin) 
signifies over, or more, or higher ; as superstructure. 
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iuperabunclaiit, and superior. Wbat would desci'ilie 
li person watcliing aivr otwl controlling ? 

A. Superintendent, as in a school. 

Q. What would be be called whs nliuuld look 
over accounts, k.c. after another person i* 

A. Supervisor. 

Q. What would express to write around P 

A. To circumscribe. 

Q. That word is frequently uaed figuraliTely. 
Gire me an instance. 

A. In speaking of things limited by authority 
or necessity ; as circumscribed powers, circum- 
scribed means, &c. 

Q. What is a circumnavigaKir ? 

A. One who has sailed round the world. 

Q. What is circumference ? 

A. The measure of a circle. 

Q. How can you eicpreas to write under P 

A. To subscribe. 

Q. The noun ? 

A. Subscription; and although it only means a 
writing under, the term is applied to contributions 
for public works or charities. 

Q. What is he who writes his name under a 
petition or project ? 

A. A subscriber. 

Q. And what is be whose agreement with others 
is to contribute to indemnify the owners of a vessel, 
on certain terms, if the vessel be lost at sea? 
_A. Ao underwriter. 
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Q. Tlien you perceive tlmt the plain English 
word is used in this sense ; but the distinction is 
useful ; for a person may be an underwriter without 
being a subscriber in any other sense. How would 
you express to wcite agairut, to forbid ? 

A. To proscribe. 

Q. What would express to write birforeP 

A. To prescribe, as a physician writes before 
the apothecary prepares medicine. 

Q. What is the noun ? 

A. Prescription. 

Q. That word is often used in legal matters, as 
well OS in medical : a man is said to hold lands, &c. 
by prescription, when his family's possession of 
them has existed beyond the memoiy of man, and 
when there is no written document to supersede his 
claim. How would you express a writing after ;' 

A. Postscript, as at the foot of a letter. 

Q. And post is often used for after in our lan- 
guid. Six o'clock p.m. means six in the afternoon, 
or post meridian. Wliat would a child be called 
which was born aftier tlie death of its father; or a 
book, published after the death of its author ? 

A. A posthumous child ; a posthumous work. 

Q. And what will the next generation of man- 
kind be designated in reference to us? 

A. Our posterity. 

Q. How would you express to write orer ayoi'ii, 
or to copy ? 

A. To transcribe. 
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Q. What would tlie copy be called in reference 
to tlie original ? 

A. A transcript. 

Q. We also aay transplant a tree, transpose a 
' word, and so forth. Wbat is that written document 
called whicb is a copy of an Emperor's decree? 

A. A rescript. 

Q. What were the men called who were forced 
by Bonaparte's orders to be registered as soldiers, 
and compelled to serve in his armies ? 

A. Conscripts. 

Q. 13y what word do you distinguish hand- 
vtiting from printed or other copies i* 

A. Manuscript 

Q. The first part of the word is from a Latin 
noun, signifying hand, and we oA.en use it. Mana- 
cles are fastenings for the hand, as fetters for the 
ftet. The giving of freedom to slaves is called 
manomiasion, because the Romans used to strike 
their slaves when they sent them away, free, from 
their service. With these hints, how would you 
express labour performed by hand ? 

A. It is manual labour. 

Q. And what are things said to be which are 
made by hand? 

A. Manufactured. 

Q. What is he called who writes money-con- 
tracts in a legal form ? 

A. A scrivener; as attorneys are often called, 
on this account, money-scriveners. 
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Q. What is that kind of printers' type called 

which ia made in imitation of writing ? 

A. Script 

Q. How would you erpress to write carelessly 
and wastefully. 

A. To scribble. 

Q. What is the little instrument called uitji 
which carpenters and others can mark letters and 
ciphers on timber ? 



A. As 



ribe. 



Q. So you have got back to the very word we 
started from ! Do you like conTersational lessons i* 
All. Very much indeed. We learn so many 
things in a short time. 

After a close consideration of the foregoing 
examples, a moderate degree of perseverance will 
enable any person to make very important progress 
in carrying forward this advantageous system, 
either in & school or at the fireside. Of course, the 
lessons selected for exercises should be such as are 
written in a style within the grasp of tlie learner's 
comprehension, when assisted by familiar explana- 
tions from the teacher. Even the youngest chil- 
dren learning the simplest words (and they should 
never be taught any combinations of letters whut- 
ever except real words) may be informed of the 
signification and difference of such words as up 
I and down, come and go, give and iake, good and bad, 
I Uive and hate, hope and fear, joy and grief, high 
ud low, long and widf. can and wid, way and 
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ahaii, and a thousand othera ; and in a. very siiort 
time they will answer questions respecting theae 
little words in a manner which will evince a readi. 
ness to advance to more important lessons. Even 
in the two well-known lines. 



Improve each thining hour !" 

what an opportunity there is of ascertaining 
how far children are acquainted with the history 
of the bee, of informin^r them where their knowledge 
is delicient, and of inculcating the necessity of 
industry, and the duty every one owes to society 
to contribute to the common sttick of wealth, com- 
fort, or convenience, by either bodily or mental 
exalion ! for it cannot be denied, that if evety 
body became idle this moment, and continued so 
for only a few days, there would not be a man, 
woman, or child left alive in llie world i This 
beautiful globe, blessed with seasons, and with 
every means to render mankind happy by the aid 
of industry, might he rendered untenanted, except 
by the beasts of the field and the habitants of the 



If we turn over the leaves of any rational book 
which may be at hand, and have in mind the 
desiij^n of giving suitable exercises, upon this plan, 
to children, it signifies little upon what passage 
we may Hx. 1 have this instant tried the experi- 
neot. and have opened upoa " The Sailoc Boy," 
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1 Pennic's Wild Roses, the first verse of nbich la 
I -nflicient for my purpose : 

■• From kindred fnjand nadie home, 
Tlie youthful sea-boy leaniii to roem. 
Heedless of wiiids, racks, tides, and wave.H, 
Or tempesi Chat at midnight raves." 

What topics are here for inquiry ! and what 

t .tents for observation ! They are ao obvious, both 

I jB respect to the facts they bring under notice, 

and the grammatical variations which mav be 

made of the words, that I need only point at 

TOch a cluster of grapes upon so small a stalk. 

When children are qualified to attempt a higlier 
jange, words of greater length should be placed 
under their consideration ; if but one signification 
^taches to any word, it should, of course, be fully 
, explained, together with any domestic or historical 
I iact which may be connected with it ; while those 
words which have a variety of meanings, without 
any change in themselves, and also the words which 
have various prefixes to express different significa- 
tions, wiU afford still greater scope for the exercise 
of the mind in all its grand divisions of memory, 
imagination, and judgment. 

Of these three classes of words, many instances 
Vill occur in almost every lesson, and the intelligent 
parent or teacher will soon become expert at using 
tbem to advantage; for as every adult has a stock 
of knowledge to begin with, he must be indolent 
indeed who cannot, at least for a considerable time. 
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bMp tbe lend in juurneying along the path uf 
learning' with his juniors ; but, at all events, vfIio- 
ever leads, or whoever followH, all will be continu- 
ally improving. With respect to language, every 
exercise will render those engaged in it more and 
more conversant with the proper sign ifi cations and 
relative effects of BUcli words as impel, propel, repel, 
compel, expel, and dispel; contract, distract, detract, 
extract, retract, protract, subtract, and abslrael ; 
ingress, egress, congress, regress, progress, digress ; 
announce, pronounce, renounce, and denounce; with 
similar varieties in eess,ject, claim, lain, logue, prct, 
presx, fer, ceive, pose, die, dicate, diction, duce, 
tend, Jicient, mission, pend, pufe, ti$t, tain, vert, 
&c. with all their varieties of form as Douns, verbs, 
and adjectives, the words tbemeelves not consti- 
tuting any part of a question to be stated, but fur- 
nishing the answers to such qnestions as shall he 
proposed in simple but more numerous words ; 
thus reversing, with the greatest advantage in ob- 
taining a command of language, the method ne- 
cessarily adopte<l in the dictionary, where words 
from the same roots are often scattered at great 
distances from each other. And with respect to 
facts, the relation of new and interesting ones, or the 
Recollection of such as hai'e been previously known, 
will gradually store the minds of learners with the 
treasures of all the ordinary departments of litera- 
ture; will refine the taste above the enjoyment of 
vuIjiSir pleasures ; wjl! render the best works of the 
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"preaeriTor of any olher age, the most preferred, 
IfecBUse tliey will be best understood and appre- 
ciated ; and through the influence of un eulijrhtened 
intellect will, I hope, dispose the heart lo rejoice 
in the pleasures of virtue, and in the delightful 
duties of doing good to man and honour to God. 

I cannot conclude this portion of my little work 
without expressing- the gratificiition I feel in being 
able to quote the following authorities in favour of 
my views of tliut oBsistiince which may be aftbrded 
towards the education of a child by domeatie instruc- 
tion, and of my views also with respect to the irk- 
someness and mischievousnessoftoskGin grammar. 

Introductory, however, of the first of the follow, 
ing extracts, I may observe that the excellent author 
does not treat of this mode of reading lessons. 
Probably the plan was unknown to him, as he does 
not furnish any example of it; but he adopted a 
plan very similar in cultivating the understandings 
of his pupils with respect to visible objects. From 
the chairs and tables in a room, their number, form, 
material, colour, &c. to the numerous and beautiful 
objects of nature and art which surround us in our 
daily walks, Pestalozzi would instruct the young 
mind to range, to observe, and to understand. The 
plan is admirable; and I may here mention one 
exercise of the mind which is easily practicable, 
and is generally entered into with cheeriulness l)y 
young people. I allude lo the dividing of nil the 
objects which may present tliemselves to our view. 
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or to our consi deration, int« the three kingdoms of 
nature : animal, vegetable, and mineral, bo far at 
least as they can be so divided. The very attempt 
fiimishes materinlg for thinking, and for agreeable 
and instructive conversation. The other evening 
I asked some young folks if they could find some- 
thing belonging to each of the three kingiloms 
about one of the candles by which we were reading. 
They considered for a short time, and then pointed 
out the cotton.wick as belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom, the tallow to the animal, and the candle- 
stick to the mineral ; I gave them the some exercise 
respecting a lady's dress, and they fixed upon her 
rilk handkerchief and kid gloves as belonging to 
the animal kingdom, her muslin gown to the vege- 
table, and her bracelets to the mineral. 

TESTALOZZI ON THE P 



" I am aware that, under the present circum- 
stances, many mothers would either declare them- 
selves, or would be looked upon by others, as iacom- 
petcnt to attempt any such thing; as so poor in 
knowledge, and so unpractised in communicating 
knowledge, that such an undertaking on their part 
would appear as vain and presumptuous. 

" Now this is a fact which, as far as experience 
goes, I am bound to deny, I am not now speaking 
of those classes or individuals whose education has 
been, if not very diligently, at least in some measure 
attended to. I hare now in view a inotber whose 
-■■'■■ - -y^ .J- ■ 



Idacation has, (mm some circumstunces or oiba, 
a totally neglected, i will suppose ooe who is 
(1 ignorant of reading and writing, though in no 
■tcountry in which the sehoola are in a proper state 
1 would you meet with an individual deficient in this 
I fjespect. I will add a young and inexperienced 
1 mother. Now I will venture to say, that this poor 
I «nd wholly ignorant, this young and inexperienced 
I mother, is «o( 5«((e (/«s/i/«(eof the meansof assist- 
I ing even in the intellectual development of her 
I child. However small may be the stock of her ex- 
I {lerience, however moderate her own faculties, she 
Eire that she is acquainted with an infinite 
I number of facts, such, we will say, as they occur in 
leommon life, to which her infant is yet a stranger. 
I She must be aware that it will be useful to the infant 
I to became soon acquainted with some of them, such, 
I for instance, as refer to things with which it is likely 
I to come into contact. She must feel herself able to 
e her child the posaeasion of a variety of names, 
I- ^mply by bringing the objects themselves before 
I the child, pronouncing the names, and making the 
I child repeat them. She must feel herself able to 
I bring such objects before the child in a sortof natn- 
J order, the different parts, for instance, of a fi-uit, 
I iiet no one despise these things because ihey are 
\ little. There was a time when we were ignorant 
1 of the least of them; and there are those to 
I whom we have reason to be thankful for teaching us 
[ these little things. But I do not mean to say that 
I tii& mother should stop there. Even the motlier of 
I irhom we were speaking, that wholly ignorant and 
I inexperienced mother, is capable of going much 
T ferther, and of adding a variety of knowledge ivluih 
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vt to our conuderation, into the three kmgdonu of 
□alore : animal, vegetable, antt mineral, ao far at 
least as ihcy can be so divided. The very attempt 
iiimishes materials for thinking, and for agreeable 
and instructive conversation. The other evening 
I asked some young folks if they could find some- 
tiling belonging to each of the three kingdoms 
about one of the candies by which we were reading. 
They considered for a short time, and then pointed 
out the cotton-wick as belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom, the tallow to the animal, and the candle- 
stick to the mineral ; I gave them tlie eame exercise 
respecting a lady's dress, and they tiixed upon her 
silk handkerchief and kid gloves as belonging to 
the animal kingdom, her muslin gown to the vege- 
table, and her bracelets to the mineral. 



" I am aware that, under the present circum- 
stances, many mothers would either declare them- 
selves, or would be looked upon by others, as iuL-om- 
petent to attempt any such thing; as so poor in 
knowledge, and 80 unpractised in communicating 
knowledge, that such an undertaking on their port 
would appear as vain and presumptuous. 

" Now this is a fact which, as far as experience 
goes, I am bound to deny. I am not now speaking 
of those classes or individuals whose education has 
been, if not very diligently, at least in some measure 
attended to. I have now m view a mother whose 



education has, fram some circumstunces or other, 
been totally neglected. I will suppose one who is 
even ignorant of reailing and writing-, though in no 



i in a proper state 



country in which the schools 

would you meet with on individual deficient in this 
respect I will odd a young; and inexperienced 
mother. Now I will venture to say, that this poor 
and wholly ignorant, this young and inexperienced 
ntother, is not quite dexlilule of the meuns of assist- 
ing even in the intellectual development of her 
child. However small may be the stock of her ex- 
perience, however moderate her own faculties, she 
must be aware that she is acquainted with an infinite 
number of facts, such, we will say, as they occur in 
common life, to which her infant is yet a stranger. 
She must be aware that it will be useful to the infant 
to become soon acquainted with some of them, such, 
for instance, as refer to thiugs with which it is likely 
to come into contact. She must feel herself able to 
give her child the possession of a variety of names, 
simply by bringing' the objects themselves before 
the i;hild, pronouncing the names, and making the 
child repeat them. She must feel herself able to 
bring such objects before the child in a sort of natu- 
ral order, the different parts, for instance, of a fruit 
Let no one despise these things because they are 
little. There was a time when we were ignorant 
even of the least of them ; and there are those to 
whom we have reason to be thankful for teaching us 
these little things. But 1 do not mean to say that 
ih& mother should stop there. Even the mother of 
whom we were speaking, that wholly ignorant and 
inexperienced mother, is capable of going much 
farther, and of adding a variely of knowledge whiih 




fi«tly, and was astonislled that Tormerly they hod 
been to me wordx without meaning, which I had been 
taught to apply mechanically, without knowing; how 
oi* why. Deploi'able it is thut young creatures 
should be so punished, without being guilty of any 
fault, more than BuiUcient to produce a disgust at 
learning, instead of promoting it. Whence, then, 
this absurdity of persecuting boys with gra 



VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 

1 rejoice to inform my readers, that while the 
foregoing pages were in the press, T learnt from the 
newspapers the fact, that an Etymological Spelling 
Book had been published, which, it struck ine, 
would probably form the best possible companion 
to this little work. I obtained a copy from Iiondon, 
and found it to be precisely what I wished to find it. 
The author, Mr. Henry Butter, has arranged thehook 
in the most admirable manner, and has furnished 
complete lists of all those words, (with their deriva^ 
tions, from the Latin and Greek,] the variations of 
which, in our language, afford such scope for 
amusement in reading. I have no hesitation in 
saying that a careful attention to the " Key to 
Reading," t<^'ether with the use of Butter't Spel- 
ling Book, will enable any person to conduct 
reading e<(ercises with pleasure and advanti^e, 
either in public or private teaching. The Spelling 
Book may he had of Simpkln and Martiliall, London, 
and E. and J. Smith, Liverpool ; price. Is. 6d. 



MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 



1 SHAU. not attempt, underthishead.todomuch 
more than to put into print a few of the particulars 
to which I refer in that part of my lectures which 
treats of the great opportunities teachers and pupils 
may have of devoting a portion of their attention to 
mental arithmetit, if the time now wasted in the 
drudgery attendant on the old mode of teaching 
were saved, as it may certainly be, by the use of our 
arithmetical invention. We have proved from actual 
experiment, publicly made, that the time saved by 
means of our arithmetical scales for the elementary 
rules, is equal to five-sixtha of the whole time con^ 
sumed in practising those rules on the ordinary 
systems. 

It is not possible that every student can become 
a " wonderful calculator;" but every student may 
be made early acquainted with the principles and 
the practice of something like ready reckoning. 

Generally, arithmetii; is regarded by youth as 
the dullest of all the dull things taught at schools ; 
and no wonder. It is seldom that the teachers and 
pupils, whose time is so much occupied with the 
mere working and correcting of routine suras, can 
have leisure for discussing the mentality of the 
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science, or even for enjoying ila ttmuBing pecii- 
liaiities. Let a little amusement be reaortfid to, : 
soon as a knowledgeof the value of figuree has been 
obtained, and the learner will not find arithmetic so 
destitute of iiitenst as he imt^ined; and when he 
has become expert in the elementary rules, he will j 
be easily led to attempt the very useful practice O 
mental arithmetic. 

One of the first points, perhaps, to present to lb) 
mind of a child, is the peculiarity of the number 9jj 
which is the product of the " magical number,* 
3, multiplied into itself. However many nines bi ' 
ndded tJigether, or hy whatever numiier or numbers 
it may be multiplied, the tine of figures foiming the 
sum or product may be added together, and it wiH t 
eonsittt of an amount equal to one or more n 
For instance, twice 9 nre 18; the 1 and tlie 8 a 
Three times 9 are 27 ; the 2 and the 7 are 9. Fon^ 
times 9 are 3fl ; the 3 and the 6 are f), A leaniei^;J 
finds some amusement in increasing the amount, i 
if he expected a variation mig;ht be found; but 
when he gets to ! 1 limes 9, he finds the product is 
only 99 ; two nines. And, at the next step higher, 
namely, 1 2 times 9, he obtains only 103, or one nine. 

Then he may lie shown the fact that the nine 
digits, 12345678 9, added together, amount 
to a number of nines, namely, 3 nines, or 45 ; and 
he may he twiglit, t' at if, instead of adding the line 
up, he will raiiltiplj the middle figure by the last 
figure, he nill find the value of the whole moat 




rcftdily; and this ia upon a prindple of taking- 
averages, which he will have oitcasiun to resort to in 
higher departments of the science. 

He may then be directeil to notice the effect of 
adding together two lines formed of the nine digits, 
but in reversed order. For instance. 



There is eomething striking to the eye in such a 
product, for the wonderful number recurs again, in 
nine ones; and it may servo to induce thinldng. 
Or let the one line be subtracted from the other, in 

9STB.'i4331 

864187533 "' 

In Ihia re.sult the odd and even numbers become 
curiously arranged ; the wliole of the nine digits are 
there aa in the upper lines, but there ia no surplus 
or repetitign; and of course they amount to five 

Would the pupil wish to see a sum in multipli- 
cation, the product of which should contain several 
figures, but all alike ? Tell him to set down all the 
digits except the 8, and if he would like the product 
to be all ones, let the line be mulliiilied by one 9, 

ia316B79 
IIIIIUII 




And here ngain is ihe faithful number, for the pM 
duct presents nine o 

If a product of twos would please him, let him 
multiply the line by two nines, or 18, and so on, 
until by multiplying byninenines, or81,he willhave 
a product all nines, and nine of them [ 
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It is evident that the number 9 is full of beaaty, 
and the pupil may ponder on the curious effect of 
dismissing the 8 from its fellow fig'ures; but although 
it be thus dismissed, it may claim, like its lesser 
brother 3, the merit of producing an important num- 
ber by multiplication into iuelf, for 8 times 8 are 
64, and that number Is a distinguished favourite with 
mathematicians, it being divisible by 2, or by 4, or 
by 8, or by 16, or by 32, or by 64, without breaking 
an integer. Half64ia32; half that is 16; half that 
isB; balfthatis4; half that is2; and half that is 
1 ; no fractions appearing in any of those divisions. 

The contents of a cubical figure, which may be 
easily explained, will excite surprise in a learner. 
It seems extraordinary to him, at first, that, to form 
one solid inch of wood, 64 solid quarters of inchea 
are required. 

The division of a number, specially arranged, by 
tl, furnishes some amusement, a 



me sfieculation. Tell a learner to put down any 
I two numbers in a line ; observe that the larger 
I ,fi^re must be reguriled as the body, and the 
I amaller one as a tviog ; then dictate to him to put 
I down such a figure on the other side of the body oa 
I may make the two wings equal in amount to the 
\ body. For instance, if he write down 24, a figure 

must be dictated to be placed to the right of the 
if he write down 42, a 2 should be placed to the 

I, and then being divided by 11, there will be no 
I temainder. 

11)343 



If 69 be first placed, a 3 to the right will make 
the two wings equal to the body, and the result 

will be 



There being still no remainder; and the proposer 
at once sees what the quotient must be, for, in all 
cases, the first and lust figure of the dividend will 
represent it As another instance try 71 ; of course 
a 6 must precede it : 

11)671 



And there is a curious mode of uniting the ope- 
rations of 9 and 11. It is a principle long known on 
the Continent, (its discovery is ascribed to Leibnitz,) 
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that if any number of fibres be set down in a line» 
and another line be formed of the same figures, in 
any order, the remainder, after subtracting one line 
from the other, wiD be divisible by 9 without re- 
mainder. For instance, 

792135 
219753 



9)572382 
<. 63696 

The experiment is usually made with the figures 
exactly reversed : — as 

3571 831743 

1753 247138 



9)1818 9)584604 

202 64956 

But if there be only three figures in a line, and 
exactly reversed, the remainder will not only be di- 
visible by 9, but the quotient itself will be divisible 
by 1 1 without remainder ; or the remainder may be 
first divided by 11 and the quotient by 9. 

792 792 

297 297 

9)495 11)495 

11)55 9)45 

6 "5 



And the person suggesting such an exercise may 
at first perceive what the result will be, if he will 



sabtmct the first fignjre i 
first 6gare of the upper. 



if the lower line, Trom the 



I 



9)69:! 
11)77 



dM6 

ll)l!>B 



The difference between 8 and I at a 6 is, of 
course, 7, which agrees with the result. The dif- 
ference between 5 and 3 at c d is 2, and that agrees 
aUo. 

The number 99 is tlie lowest that is divisible by 
both 9 and 1 1 ; and the difference between any two 
lines farmed as proposed, will always consist of one 
or more ninety nines, and the result will express 
how many. I am not aware that this twofold divi- 
sibility of the difference has been before stated or 
explained. The appearance of the three figures to 
be divided will remind the student of a former ex- 
ercise, as the Grst and last ol' them, or what may be 
called the wings, are equal to the body, which, 
however, in this case, is always 9. 

Thus far I have merely glanced at a few amusing 
experiments in figures, which may give a learner the 
inclination to inquire willingly into the value and 
properties of numbers ; and it is important that 
arithmetic should be divested of its generally for- 
bidding aspect if we would stimulate yoath to study 
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the science with tlie zeal necessary to render them 
expert at mental calculation. 

Those who are best acquainted with the tedioua 
modes of working sums according to the rules pre- 
scribed in most of our school-books, can r&di\y 
«pprec,-iate the value of an acquirement by which 
both time and trouble may be saved in the majority 
of infjtances in which arithmetical calculation is 
required in the affairs of business ; and as there is 
no reason why such an acquirement should be con- 
fined to a few individuals, it is satisfactory to find 
that the mystery in which it has hitherto appeared 
to be involved is in course of gradual development. 
Of coarse, it ia not pretended to account for the 
' extraordinary powers of calculation possessed by 
the uneducated Jedediah Buxton, or any similar 
prodigy : our views must be limited to practical 
and intelligible means of performing rapid opera- 
tions in arithmetic. 

The secret of this rapidity, I am of opinion, 
consists in the habitual erection of standards 
tiirough a long course of calculations, to which the 
operator may resort for assistance in the solution 
of an endless variety of propositions. 

Master Noafces was most ing«n uous on this point. 
Unlike many who have displayed their arithmetical 
abilities in public, he made no protestations that be 
could not describe, nay, nor ima^ne, the process by 
which he accompIiBhed his object. On the contrary, 
he appeared to be as much pleased to explain the 
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as he was to astoniHli his hfareni by llie 

L npidity, of his colt^uliitioos. 

Being introduced to him in our olBce one day, I 

' put a few questions to him. A set of our literary 
puhlicatioa, the KaUiJotcop«, was lyin;^ on the desk, 
and I asked him how much 1197 numbers of tbe 
work, at S\d. each, would amount to. In less time 
than will be taken in reading these inlennediote 
words, he answered £17 9s. Ijd. In reply to my 
inquiry, he explained that he worked the sum thus : 
— I borrowed three Kaleidoscopes to make 1200, 
which, at Id., would be £5; of course, 3| times £(> 
would be £17 10s., from which I had to repay for 

[ the three borrowed Kaleidoscopes lOJd., leaving 
£17 9s. lid. Here one of the standards is visible, 
viz. 1200 pence being £-5 ; and it will be found 
that persons who are expert at mental calculation 
have many fixed points like these; 120 pence being 
10s., 240 pence £1, 360 pence SOs, &c. and it is 

r icarcely possible to put a question which does not 

' come BO near some one of the standards, that, by 
borrowing or lending a few figures, the solution may 
be immediately given. 

I then proposed the following. If a person has 
four children, to whom he gives, for pocket money, 
4d. per week to the eldest; 3d. per week to the 
second ; 2d. per week to the third ; and Id. per week 
to the youngest; what would the whole amount to 
n years ? He answered, instantly, £ 15 4s. 2d. 

\ and at my request he gave the following explanation 
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of liis modeof "jumpiiig^totheconclusion." "While 
you were mentioning the pence," said tlie ing-enioua 
little fellnw," i found they amounted to ten, aud 
instead of taking once a week for seven yeare, I took 
once a day for one year, so that I obtained 365, 
which is more correct than multiplying 52 weeks 
by 7, for that would have lost an odd week in the 
whole period. Then aeflO pence was the total ; and 
as 3600 pence are £15, and 50 pence are 4s. Scl., 
the sum must be £15 4s. 2d." Here ia another 
standard visible; and how admirably it answered 
its purpose ! 

An escellent mode of getting rid of fractions was 
always resorted to by Master Noakes. He was one 
day asked what 8000 pair of gloves would cost, at 
2s. 4}d. per pair. He said, in a moment. £950; 
and on being requestetl to state hia mode of working 
the sum, he said, " I doubled the price to get rid of 
the fraction, and took, therefore, only half the num- 
ber of gloves — say 4000, at 4s. 9d. Then I bor- 
rowed 3d. adding it to the price, and of course 
4000 crowns are £1000, from which I repaid the 
4000 threepences, or 1000 shUlings, which are £30, 
and that leR £950." 

This is indeed " ready reckoning," and will serve 
as a key to many useful exercises. 

Persons in business, who deal in pounds and 
hundred weights, are often very expert in calculat- 
ing the value of quantities of commodities. If tho 
price be in pence per lb,, a hundred weight is always 
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reckoned as 9s. 4d., (that is, equal to Id. per lb.) 

and that sum is multiplied by the actual price. 

Therefore 7d. per lb. is 

9 4 

7 



£3 5 4 per cwt. 



For an additional {d. the sum of 4s. 8d. is added ; 
or, for {d., the sum of 2s. 4d. is added. 

And in other quantities for which the price is 
stated in pence, the amount may be reckoned as if 
at Id., and then multiply by the actual number of 
pence. A pupil of Mr. Fryer, the lecturer on expe- 
ditious arithmetic, has the following, among many 
examples, in his first book. 

721b @ 5id.— say ® Id. £0 6 

6i 





£1 13 


25 yards @ 8d. — say @ Id. 


£0 2 1 

8 




£0 16 8 


78 yards @ 7d. — say @ Id. 


£0 6 6 
7 




£2 5 6 


120 yards @ 4id.— «ay @ Id. 


£0 10 
4i 




£2 5 


99§ yards @ 8d^-say @ Id. 


£0 8 ai 

8 




£3 6 4 



04 



140^ nr £-7 

114 

lU 



365 days @ 2d.-*«y ® Id. £1 10 9 

a 

£3 10 

In the last sum but one a grand standard is 
resorted to, — namely, 3000 pence, which is, by 
practitioners, always recollected as £12 10a. Od. 

A different, and I think a better, mode of work- 
ing such sums as the last of the above is adopted 
by many persons. In converting pence per day 
into their annaal amount, it is useful to impress on 
the mind the fact, that, as many pence as there are 
per day, there nill be so many pounds, half pounds, 
and fivepences in the year ; — 



6 peace per day : say 
e pounds and 



half pounds. 



A ready reckoning of daily pence, promotes 
frugality. Fourpence per day, spent in some trivial 
gratiUcation seems a small sum ; but if the idea of as 
many pounds, half pounds, and (ive-pences, be as- 
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sociated with it in the mind^ the annual amount of 
£6. Is. 8d. will not appear so trivial. 

When the price of an article is stated in shil- 
lings, the amount may be reckoned as if at one shil- 
ling, and then multiplied by the actual number. 
For instance, in Mr. Fryer's mode : — 

120 gallons @ 6s^-4ay @ li. £6 

6 



£36 



146 gallons S ^s^-nsay ^ Is. £7 6 

9 



£65 14 



200gal.dl9B.6d.— say@ls.Od* £10 

1^ 

£125 



80lb (B fis. 6d«-^y @ Is. Od. £4 

H 

£22 



365 days ® Ss^— say (g Is. £18 5 

3 



£54 15 



But if the daily amount be a low number of 
shillings and odd pence, I should take all as pence : 

2s. Id. per day: say 

25 pounds and half pounds, £37 10 
25 UTe^penees. 10 5 



£38 6 



But the most pleasing mode of calctdating prices 
and quantities, has been communicated to me by 
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my respected fiiend^ Mc Macauley, the ieaeher of 
writing and arithmetic at LiverpooL I will here 
g^?e a few of his examples, and will endeavour to 
render them intelligible at once, by pointing out the 
standards to be observed by the student. For ixu 
stance : — ^The price of 1 oz. being given, to find the 
value of 1 lb. 

The standard to be remembered in this case, is 
the fact that, at a farthing per ounce, a pound would 
cost one third of a shilling. . Therefore consider the 
farthings in the price per ounce as so many shil- 
lings, for a moment, but divide them by 3. 

lib. (§ 3|d. per oz. (that is, 15 farthings,) 
say 3)15?. Od. 

5?. Od. 



lib. @ 5d. per oz. (or 20 farthings,) 
say 3)a0s. Od. 

6s. 8d. 



lib* @ ll|d. per oz. (or 47 farthings,) 
say 3)47s. Od. 

15s. 8d. 



The price of a pound being given, to find the 
value of a hundred weight 

In this case the standard is, that 48 farthings are 
one shilling ; and, therefore, that if the quantity to 
be reckoned were 48, the farthings in the price of 
one would be exactly equal to shillings for the 
whole. 48 at |d. would be 38. ; at 9d. it would be 
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36b.; and so on. But a hundred weight (112lbs.) 
is equal to 48 and 48 and a third of 48; and there- 
fore the shillings arising from the farthings must be 
increased in proportion. I121bs. at |d. would 
require the ds. representing 481b8. to be thus in- 
creased:—- 

as for 48.... 3s. Od. 
4o....96. Od* 
16.. ..Is. Od. 

112 78. od. percwt. 

Mr. M acauley gives me the following examples : 

1121bs. @ Tjd. aOs. Od. 

30s. Od. 
lOs. Od. 



llSlbs. ^ 9id. 



1121bs. ® 5id. 



£3 


108. Od. 


d8s.0d. 
388. Od. 
13s. 8d. 


£i 


: 8s. 8d. 


228. Od* 

22s. Od 
78. 4d. 


£2 


lis. 4d. 



The price of a pound being given, to find the 
price of a ton, or twenty hundred weight 

The standard here is the fact that, as a ton is 
twenty hundred weight, and a pound is twenty 
shillings, so the last rule must be observed exactly 

F 



08 

ttithat the price of a ton will be pounfle, asMte 

price of a hundred weight was ahilltnga. 

1 IDD® iM-peilb- £7 
7 
3 6 8 

£16 6 a 

To find the price of a patli, or sack of 240ibs., 

one of the grand standards is resorted to, namely, 

that 240d. ore £1 ; but, to suit fraclions, take the 

farthings in the price of I lb. as pounds, and divide 

the sum by 4. 

A pack ® Sid. per lb. (10 ruUiiiiiCB,} £. t. d. 

4)10 U O 

£2 10 O 
or 
Wahr. ®2ii. ate SJ£or£2 10 
„ h ^d. are ^£ or 3 S 
„ „ Sd. are Sj£ ur 5 15 

To ascertain the price of a pound from the cost 
of a hundred weight, multiply the cost in shillings 
by 3, and divide the product by 7 ; or first divide 
by 7, and then multiply by three, and the result 
will show the price of a pound in farthings. 

At £3 10k. per c»t the price of lib. will be 
70 or thus 7)70 

3 — 

10 

7)210 3 

30 farthJDgs, or7id. 30 

This looks almost magical ; but by the time the 
learner understands the preceding exerclGes, he will 



ttace the connexion between 3 and 7, as be baa 
done between 48 and 112, and will recollect that 
sixteen pounds are the seventh of a hundred weight, 
and that ax many farthings are the third of a shil- 
ling- 
Mr. Macauley has the following ready mode of 
reducing hundred weights into pounds. 

Malliply 4516 owls, by 113 

506792 

In this case the only muki plication actually 
performed is by 12, to produce the lower line, for 
the placing of that line two figures to the right, is 
equal lo adding two ciphers to the upper line, which 
is 08 effective as multiplying by 100. 

In like manner, when the multiplying factor is 
within twelve of 100, 1000, &c. (over or under) he 
adds or subtracts, as the case may be, the amount 
produced by the odd figure only, the round num- 
bers being obtained by adding or imagining the 
requisite ciphers. This will afford amusing practice 
to learners. The above example was 12 above the 
round number; let us take one which is 12 below. 

Multiply 7854 by 668 



It is first supposed to be multiplied by 1000 by 
the imaginary addition of three ciphers, and then 

twelve times the original number is subtracted. 
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When the multiplying factories between 12 
and 20, the following process is sufficient : 

Multiply 7643 by 13 



sftsOuv 



9375 by 17 4007 by 19 
65625 36063 



159975 76133 



When the multiplier is 21, 31, 41, &c. let the 
original figures answer the I, and multiply by the 
2>d, or 4, setting down the figures one place to 
the left : 

Multiply 7854 by 41 

. 31416 



322014 



I have reason to believe that these short modes 
of multiplication are the invention of Mr. Macauley. 

The following is Master Noakes*s ingenious mode 
<of squaring numbers, or multiplying a number into 
itself. To simplify the calculation, he ' always 
obtained a cipher to begin with by reducing the 
odd figure in one instance, and increasing its cor- 
responding number. If he had to square 54, he 
would multiply 50 by 58, and then add the square 
of 4. 

To square 54. 58 X ^ = 2900 

4X4= 16 

2916 



By the time the learner can exp<»litionHly run 
through and understand the exiimples I have here 
given, he will be {.-ompetent to attempt modes of 
calculution adapted U> his particular pursuits ; he 
will comprehend the works of the ablest authors on 
arithmetic j and he will find himself more than ever 
capable of appreciating;, as it were, at a glance, the 
amounts of weights, measures, moneys, &c. 

Mental arithmetic is practised with great advan- 
tage in the Edinbui^h Sessional School. Mr. Wood 
says, — " It was in arithmetic we first succeeded in 
kindling that ardour which has since diffused itself 
through every department of the institution. At 
the very commencement," says he, " of arithmetic, 
the child is taught to answer how many are I and 
a, 3 and 3, 6 and 4, 10 and -5, lo and 6, 21 and 7, 
&c. In preparing to enter upon subtraction, in 
like manner, he is aaked^Take 1 from 100, how 
many remain ? 2 from 99, 3 from 97, 4 from 94, 5 
Irom 90, 8lc. So also, before entering upon multi- 
plication, he is taught to answer twice 3, three 
I times 3, four times 4, &c. ' What is this,' we 
ehall be asked, 'but the old multiplication table ?' 
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So it undoabtedly is, and this, lee beg leave to add, 
is the only way in which this table is now learned 
at our school, and it has been found a far more 
effectual, as well as more pleasing mode of.leaming 
it, than when we ^sed to enjoin it as a task.'' 
Division is taught in the same manner, as are the 
pence tables, and other requisites for the compound 
vulei^ and places are taken and lost in the classes 
in the same manner as in the reading exercises. 
Three or four of the best. arithmeticians one day 
^calculated, mentally, and pronounced correct 
answers, in twenty minutes, to 147 questions^ put 
to them out of a ready reckoner ! 



MNEMONICS. 



Let not auch of my readers as are yet ignora 
of mnemonics, be deterred by the sight or the sound 
of a Greek word from investigating the merits of an 
art, which, however forbidding at first sight, will be 
found to improve upon acquaintance, precisely in 
the degree in which that acquaintance is cultivated. 
At least, I hope the mere sketch I propose to give 
of it in this place will not be deemed unworthy of 
attentive perusal by those who have any desire 
whatever to be informed of its general outline and 
principles. 

My friend, Mr, Coglan, of Liverpool, is the 
author of the best publication now extant on this 
subject,-— a subject which I incidentally introduce in 
my lectures, and respecting which he has kindly 
given me permission to quote any of his obseiTations 
which may assist me in my present purpose. In 
an early part of his very clever work, Mr. Coglan 
observes : 

" Erroneous opinions are formed of the appli- 
cation of this art; it is generally called the system 
oC artificial memory, which implies an opposition to 
natural memorif, but a very little consideration must 
point out the impropriety of the teem ; it would be 
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perhaps lietler expresseJ by snying artificial helpt 
to the nalaral memory, for nothing can be impressed 
on the mind without the exercise of memory, which 
this system, so far from dispensincr with, calls into 
moat ftclive use, and only requires the assistance of 
those principles that have their foundation in nature. 
If we wished to recollect tlie period when the lawa 
of Draco were promulged, and said that their venom 
defeated their object, as a people could not iaag 
endure them ; tlint Moses must have Iripl c^uickly 
across the Red Sea to escape the hosts of Pharaoh ; 
that the followers of Columbus, instead of imitating 
their leader, seemed only anxious to Irepan the un* 
fortunate inhabitants they discovered ; and that the 
words venom, Iript, and trepan had the letters which 
were employed to represent the fij^ures 623 6. C. 
1491 B.C. and 1492 A. D. the proper dates when 
those transactions occurred. — would not the remem- 
nce of these be truly an exercise of memory, but 

I iipceiving such desirable assistance from association 

1 imd arrangement?" 

Reverting to what I have advanced in the former 
part of tliis work, on the subject of tasks in educa- 
tion, I am bappy in being able to select a passage 
like the following in favour of my position, from 

I KU author who principally treats on memory, and 
might almost be expected, therefore, to rely unduly 

I on its exercise, especially when assisb.'d by the 
means he suggests of affording aid to its powers in 
general. Mr. Coglan says: 

■ people seem to act as if the whole 
r knowledge consisted in being able to 
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f the sentimeQts or opinions of athera, or tjie 

I'tfMcific rules laid down, whether in the langut^ea 

r sciences, and tht^refore deplore the badness of 

I |heir memories in heing unable to retain tbem ; hnt 

] tf they took one-tenth of the pains in attending to 

reral principlet, which they employ in committing 
memory, not only would their knowledge be 
I ilDore extensive, but their minds more active and 
( efficient Tor all the various purposes of our nature." 



In this pa,saage there is the testimony of a phi- 
losophic mind supjiorting the principle I lay down 
in my lectures, namely, that tasks ought never to 
be imposed when the matter intended to be im- 
pressed on the memory con be bo impressed by 
ordinary instruction or by reasoning on general 
principles. Keeping steadily in view the fact that 
the mind consists of three parts, or, in other words, 
that it possesses three distinct properties — memory, 
judgment, and imagination — it must appear de- 
sirable that any one of these should be assisted as 
much as possible by one or both of the others. To 
me it seems undeniable that mere tasks, learnt by 
rote, attach only to the memory, and that by such 
tasks the memory would indeed be overburdened, 
_lf it did not relieve itself by permitting its stores to 
t tiacape — that is, by forgetting the unintelligible, and 
therefore unwelcome, lumber which oppressed it; 
iiut if, by reasoning from principles, the memory 
becomes stored with matter which ibejudi/meni has 
rocogniaed and i^precUted; oi i^ by the use oi' 






mnemonic aids, facts are communicated to tlie mr- 
mory in a manner whicli has amused and intereBted 
the itnaffiaalion, two faculties instead of one will, 
in cither case, be ready to furnish that recollection 
of tilings which constitutes what is termed a quick 
and retentive memory. Ask any well-educated 
person how many of those things his memory 
retuns which were only committed to it by means 
of tasks; and then contrast the scantiness of his 
recollections of those things with the abundance 
and freshness of his impressions of principles and 
facts in the reception of which his judgment or 
fancy have been engaged. It is in this point of 
View, I think, that we may regard as indisputable 
the position that the memory cannot be overbur- 
dened. By mere words — the storing up, for in- 
stance, of a thousand sentences in an unknown 
tongue — the memory may be oppressed and wearied, 
bot where reason or association is called intJ> play, 
the memory will generally be enaliled to perform 
all the duties expected of it Mr. Cogtan judi- 
riously observes : 

" Some people apprehend that the memory may 
be burdened by a multitude of images and impres- 
aions ; does not the extensive knowledge of the 
I scholar refute the supposition ? does he feel op- 
pressed by the vast store of learning he possesses i* 
does he not rather feel his powers expand, his 
capacity increase in proportion to his acquirements ? 
do we not frequently, when we are desirous of re- 
membering a particular place, look around for s< 



object or objects suOicieutly marked to assist our 
memory i* Here, instead of one impressitin, we 
conjure up two or three, and thia we do without our 
memory being in the slightest degree oppressed ; 
but on the contrary, our recollection materially 
aided by them." 

The mnemonic ait seems to be naturally divided 
Into two branches. In one there is an arrangement 
of natural and imaginary objects — scenery, animals, 
trees, Sec in various compartmenta, with some one 
or more of which any past event, its order, or its 
date, or any topic of a speech delivered by another 
person, or to be delivered by the student himself, 
may be associated with the greatest readiness. This 
branch requires engravings to explain its use, and 
forms the subject of the principal part of Mr. Cog- 
lan's amusing and instructive work, to which I must 
refer aU those who would become accomplished 
mnemonicians. My intention in this place is merely 
to give all the particulars which may be necessary 
to a right understanding of the more elementary 
branch of mnemonics, to which I make allusion in 
my lectures, and which I am in the constant habit 
of using, to assist my own memory as to numbers, 
dates, weights, distances, longitudes, latitudes, spe- 
cific gravities, &c. 

This branch of the art is easily learnt, and is 
still moi-e easily practised, and by its use I am 
enabled to recollect, with the utmost facility, any 
%\aag I have committed to memory within the 
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IMope of arithmetioal figures, from the weiglit d 
metal, the birthday of a friend, or tlie iliscovery of 
on art, to the geographical position of a country, or 
the eras of its political changes. 

All this facility of recollection is acquired by 
the study of a combination of the ten digits, 1, 2. 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, with the twenty consonants of the 
alphabet, each of the former being representetl by 
two of the latter, and the consonants required to 
represent them being formed, by the aid of vowels. 
Into words associated in some felicitous or ridiculous 
way with the fact to be remembered. Some in- 
stances of such association are given, though they 
have yet to be explained, in the first of the preced- 
ing quotations from Mr, Coglan's work ; but they 
will be readUy understood after a slight study of 
this sketch, which will be nearly completed by the 
following passage, in which the author develops 
tiie details of this branch of hia system : 

" There is scarcely a person in any situation in 
Bociety but must have experienced occasional 
dilHculties in recollecting figures, whether dates, 
pounds, shillings and pence, epochs, &c. &c. ; for 
truly admirable and important as they are, the 
immense variety of combinations that can be 
elicited fiom only len characters (the nine units 
and the cipher) their universality and application 
to almost every brancli of learning, abundantly 
testifying ; yet, there is not in the whole range of 
our acquirements, a single subject so dilhcult to he 
remembered aa they are; there is nothing in them 
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t we can emltody ; they, in themaelveR, form no 
xiint of association that the miod can uling to ; 
are, as a writer happily obMrves, like grains 
md that have no coherence. To remedy this 
I JDconTenieuce, the truly ingenious Dr. Grey, in his 
[ Celebrated Me-morta Tecknica, systematized on 
\ insular and imperfect plan, that was practised hy 
I tradesmen long before his time, and also to a cer- 
I t&in extent by the Greeks and Kcimons, which 
f was to use the letters of the alphabet as the signs 
of the figures ; these letters being formed into words, 
and placed as terminals to the prominent parts of 
the subject to which they referred. In his elaborate 
and erudite work, he arranged a number of valuable 
«nd important tables for the benefit of his pupils; 
but notwithstanding the superiority of his method, 
compared with the difficulties that before existed, 
there were comparatively few who had the cou- 
I nge to commence o, task that was apparently so 
I Herculean : the study had nothing inviting in it, 
[■ the path was rugged, no flowers to allure, nothing 
eheer but its uUlity. The defect lay in his 
I, adaptation of the letters, by having a consonant 
I and a vowel attached to each figure, which cir- 
cumscribed hie choice of words, and caused that 
j barbarism of sounds which terrified the learner ; 
I although it is contended by many, that apparently 
really difficult as the words may be, yet they 
I are for that very reason more likely to be remem. 
Iiered, as they require great labour to impress them 
bn the mind, which procures an indelible impies- 
«ion. But certainly this ai^ument, even if true, 
fcannot be admitted j for if so, the attention of the 
learned ought to be directed to make their various 
nudies more difiicult, instead of simplifying them. 
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aa eventually tfaey will be gainers by it. To puah 
this mode of reasoning further, would be to liiniti, 
in a very considemble degree, the acquisitions we 
are desirous to posBcss, 

" The author admits that some minds have a 
Bingutar faeutty in retaining cramp and diiBcult 
vords; but he cannot, for the honour of our natttre, 
allow, generally speaking, that a word, to which 
we can affix no meaning, can be as easily remem- 
bered as a correct or proper one ; for he contends 
that with half the pains that are employed in 
impressing the former, the latter may be as per- 
manently fixed; the only inconvenience that can 
be apprehended from the improved method is, that 
the ease by which it may be acquired, tends to 
cause a laxity that would defeat its object ; but 
this can be soon overcome by the intelligent 
student or teacher, feeling the necessity of more 
frequent repetitions to fix his subjects in the mind. 

" As we have observed that the defect of Dr. 
Grey's system lay in using vowels as well as con- 
sonants to represent figures, we omit vowels, and 
merely use them as the cement of words, the caO' 
sonants atone being the characters that are to be 
attended lo, by which means we can always have 
at our disposal correct or grammatical words ; the 
Towels, a, e, i, o, u, y, are therefore rejected. 

" This is the scale of figures and letters. 
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"The leuraers will perceive tliat ihey could, i^~ 

L • sliort time, fix in their minds this lubte, without 

[ «ny other aid than the common exerciae of memory; 

I 1>nt as it is desirable that they should have them 

I soon impressed, and completely at their disposal, 

we shall call in the aid of association to assist th«m, 

1^ a kind of fanciful connexion between the letters 

I and the figures ; where a direct resemblance or 

I analogy cannot be traced, we may deriveassistance 

from the grotesque, our powerful nuxiliary. 

"The learners are required, thererore, to direct 

ir attention to the first 6ve figures, and examine 

I the upper row of consonants that are attached to 

1 eftcb, leaving the second range until tliey have ac- 

[ quired the first. The letter t they will perceive has 

» conside ruble resemblance to the figure 1, if they 

remove the Hmall line that crosses the upper part 

I of it. 

t has lieo down strokes in it ; it will be easy, 
I llierefore, to remember that the letter which has two 
■n strokes in it, belongs to the figure Iwo. 
" For a similar reason, m will be easily recol- 
I lected as belonging to three. 

" r is attached to fa«r. To remember it, ob- 
serve that the last letter in the word four is r. 

" L belongs to 5, which can be impressed by 
, recoUecUng that it is the Roman numeral for 50, 
which, by rejecting the cipher, is a 5. 

" The students are desired to try if they can 
lecoUect those, by putting them down upon a slate 
or paper : if they can, they may nest attempt the 
second range of consonants belonging to the same 
%ares. 

"They will see that g is combined with t to 
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represent 1, but as q has no resemblanoe in foi-m to 
assist the mind, they may join it with the I into ■ 
word that they can make use of to associate. TUs 
word quit will answer the purpose ; and by remark^ 
ing that I and q are the letters which commence the 
series, they can say, that as they are now going to 
commence this part of the study of mnemonics, 
they are resolved not to quit the pursuit, but per- 
severe until they perfect their knowledge of it. The 
vowels in the word qnil (and in all the subsequent 
combinations) being rejected, leave q and I the 
characters for 1. 

" « has ft combined with it, to represent 2 ; 
they, with the aid of vowels, will make the word 
Noah. To remember that the consonants in that 
word belong to the second Ggure, they can observe 
that the second great man we had upon earth woa 
Noah. 

" m and g combined wUI make the word image, 
which they can assimilate as the supposed image- 
of 3 ; or, by choosing another word, tliink of Ihrea, 
of the magi. 

" z has some resemblance to r,- let tbem make 
it and r into the word rate, and aay that they are 
determined to raze every thing that opposes theic 
progress until they are perfect 

" j and I will make the word jail; to remem- 
ber which they can remark that 5 being in the 
centre of the figures, having four on eavh side of it, 
[not considering the cipher as a figure,} may be 
fairly said to be so environed, as to be in jait.* i 

♦ JaJ) »B« rormetly, and i; 



I 

I 
I 




"Tliey may now advance to fi^ that has rf for 
its first consonant, which being curled in the man- 
ner usual in writing, is only a 6 revursed ; but as e 
must be combined, it will make the word dove; 
and by noting that the upper part of the 6 or <; ih 
like the wing of a bird extended in flight, tbey can 
easily make it into the wing of a dove. 

" 7 is formed like a gibbet, on which they might 
humorously threaten to place their cooA, if he should 
ever spoil their dinner. 

" 8 being curvilinear, may be said to be bent 
like a hour. 

" 9 is like a p reversed. An / may also be 
written like a p. Further, they may observe, thai 
if they extended the perpendicular line of 9 a little 
longer, it will have some resemblance of a pipe ; 
the line resembling the tube, and the upper part 
being like the bowl. In using a pipe we usually 
pu^with it. 

" s and X belong to the cipher; it being round, 
resembles a grinding atone, which in motion always 
gives a hissing noise; they may, therefore, easily 
recollect the kissing lettei's s and x. By introtlucing 
vowels, they will also make the word mx ; and aa 
they are the last in the series, they can easily ob- 
serve that the lait or the greatest ambition of a 
gentleman should be to protect the fair sex, 

" A very little practice will make these combi- 
nations perfectly familiar, and they will be found 
of the greatest importance in almost every depart- 
of knowledge. 

" This tabular arrangement of the figures and 
consonants is not an arl>itrary one; nor are the 
consonants solely selected (as a writer lately ob. 
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ttieeveA about Mr. Feinag^le's scheme) because a re- 
semblance can be traced between them and the 

I ^urea in form ; their selection is the result of some 

1 experience of the powers of each, intended to be 
)OBed in such a manner that no Junction of any 
two consonants (representing figures} should pro- 
duce a greater number of correct words in the 
language than any other two consonants in all 

I their various combinations ; that 34, for example, 
should not have more words to represent it than 
66, and thus with all the rest But although this 
haa been the professed object of the author, yet, 
he is sorry to observe, he has not completely effected 
it, for some of the combinations are more prolific 
than others; but he thinks he biis eucceeded as 
well as the nature of the letters will admit, and the 
English language allow. He has attempted varioua 
Other classifications, but none of them were so suc- 
cessful as the present. 

" He knows that some which he could devise 
might, at first view, appear more neat, but as power 
is superior to neatness, he abandoned them. The 
principle that governed him was, to join the effi- 
cient with the inefficient letters of the alphabet: 
thus with /, which is found in a great many words, 
be combined q, that may be easily seen is less com- 
mon. With r and /, which are very powerful let- 
ters, he placed z and _;', that are not so. Two letters 
of middling power he joined together, as h and A, 
m and g, &c. 

" The reader need not be told after this, that the 
assimUatious he hus^iven were notto show the reasons 
that influenced him in choosing the consonants, but 
merely tn assist the memory in retaining them," 
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I con assure my readers thiit a short study of the 
J*fcove detail will be found quite suliicient lo impreas 
I the theory upon the memory, for the jud^Tnent and 
the fancy are both engaged in the task. I believe a 
quarter of an hour'a diligent application made me 
master of this arrangement of figures and tetteta; 
but I used my pen, B£ well as my sight, anil this 
will be found an advantageous method by other 
■learners. 

When the rule, as laid down by Mr. Coglan, is 
thomughly understood, the exceptions (for, like 
most other rules, it has some exceptions) may be 
studied, and will readily be appreciated and adopted. 
Those which occur to me to mention are as fol- 

I . That in mnemonizing date!< of above the year 
1000, say 1342 or 1758, the first figure, (represented 
by 1 or /} may be omitted, if convenient, as there 
are few epochs in which any person can be mistaken 
to the amount of a thousand years. 

a. If it be convenient that the letter « should 
commence a word, it may be so used, but only to 
represent 1 in that case; and this does not deprive 
the cipher of any power in il« representatives, (of 
which s is one,] for, as ««tA, they are never wanted 
in the be<jiiini»g of a word, 

3. The only exception in which there is the least 

"difficulty of recollection, ia in the mode in which the 

latter months of the year are denoted. As there are 

' hoi ten couples of consonants, while the months 



amount to twelve in number, a partial deviation fxo) 
the principal rule is unavoidable. The scale for the 
montha ia as follows : — 

7tb Bth 9th lOtb lltb imh 
. July. Aug. SepL Oct. Nor. Dec. 

. * p / B , 



t9t 2d 3d 4Ui Sth 6t 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. M«j. Jur 



It will be seen that the seven first months are repre- 
sented precisely as the seven first numbers are in 
the regTilar rule. It is only from the 8th to the 12th 
inclusive that the variation extends ; and a few facta 
will enable an attentive reader to understand this 
arrangement very clearly. 

The letters a and x, instead of representing the 
cipher, are attached to the 13th month, and the 
mnemonics by which that fact may be remembered, 
are, first, that they still occupy the last place in the 
whole series, as they do in the range of common 
numbers ; and, secondly, that as Christmas occurs 
in December, the letters may remind us of the first 
and last lettera of the abbreviation " Xmas." Octo- 
ber, (hen, being in want of a representative, has 
borrowed one, namely /, from his next neighbour, 
(September,) which is no unnatural occurrence; 
and November, being in a similar predicament, has 
had to borrow at a greater distance, namely from 
August, and he has been kindly favoured with w, 
as being, like November himself, the beginning of 
the wintry season. 

These points being duly impressed on the mind 
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of the reader, lie will le sufficienlly instructed in 
this branch ol' the art, and may commence the 
practice of it as soon as he pleases : and the more 
frequently he has recourse to it, the more expeditiuui; 
he will become, and the store useful he will find it. 
A few examples of its assistance to the memory 
will serve as a guide to the beginner. Take, for 
instance, the passage quoted, but not explained, in 
page 74, which the. reader will now understand. 
Then take the following: — 

The weight of the great bell at Moscow is 
442,772Ibs. and it would be difficult to recollect 
[ that precise amount of figures for years to come, 
but, owing to Mr. Coglan's arrangement, I can 
never forget it while I retain my faculties in any 
ordinary degree. Lei ub n 

4 4 3 7 7 3 



Foi each number we have, of course, a choice of one 
out of two consonants. It happens that all those 
ia the upper line seem best adapted to the purpose, 
namely, r r n c c n, and a little filling up with 
Towela will make the line into rare nice coin, and I 
therefore associate with the bell the idea, that if the 
Emperor of Russia were distressed by an enemy at 
Moscow, the hell, melted down, would make rare 
nice coin. 

T-o recollect that Shakspeare was born on the 23(1 
of April, 1064, I have only to say, as Mr. Coglan 



does, that he wrote in " silvery rhyme;" wliicli 
'represents that date. 

silvern rh,/me. 
15 6 4 4 3 3 

Facts hke tliis may be turned into venx ; for 
instance: 

" A genius like SuiKsi'EitRE's must live through all time. 
His writings may well be culled " tilncr^ rhyme." 

In this case s comes in under one of the excep- 
tions, but it cannot deceive ; for if we regard it as 
0, the date would stoiid 0364, and we cannot be 
mistaken as to a thousand years. 

The invention of printing', Mr. Coglan says, was 
that of a trite art, or that it sometimea exhibits 
trrata ; and I can perceive from cither term that 
the invention took place in 1441, for errata giving 
me only 441, makes no difference, unless I am a 
thousand years wrong in my suppositions respect- 
ing it. 

A friend of mine who understood the system, 
was directed to repair to TXo. 50, in a square in Iion- 
don. He hoped he should recollect the number on 
irrival. " Don't hue it," said a friend. Of 
toaree, that mnemonic secured his remembrance 
of it. 

If I say the Star Chamber was abolished on ac- 
count of its severiiy, the date is easily discovered ; 
is that of the invention of air balloons, if I men- 
n that by them people may be taken up. In the 
\ Jftme way the reigns of different sovereigns, lon^- 
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tudes^ latitudes, &c. are remembered by some asso- 
ciation of words with the names of the persons or 
places, of which Mr. Coglan supplies a great many 
instances in his work, to which I must refer those 
persons who wish to avail themselves of his very 
ample instruction. I will here give, however, a few 
of his associations in verse, relative to the geographi- 
cal situation of some principal cities in Italy. The 
mnemonic words immediately follow the names of 
the places, as marked in ityiics ; and their conso- 
nants represent . the figures of the longitude and 
latitude. 

From Turin, in Piedmont, I warily crost 

The famed Alpine mountains to Genoa's piazze; 
Thence to Milan, a fear/, on Lombardy's coast, 

And Venice, the royal, which abounds in paHazi. 
Next to Florbncb, quite rare, of Etruria the pride, 
And to Rome, to mourn over her heroes who died, 
Aod to proud Naples' turret, where Free4om's decried. 

The word warily, in the first line, represents 8 45, 
which gives us 8 for the longitude, and 45 for the 
latitude, of Turin. Of course the student is supppsed 
to know that Italy is east of London and north of 
the equator. In like .manner, turret gives us 14 41, 
as the longitude and latitude of Naples; and the 
rest are similarly mnemonized. • 

FINIS. 
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ON SALE, 
At the Liverpool Mercury-office, 

SMITH and DOLIER'S COPY-BOOKS, patronized by the 
King. In Three Numbers, price Is. each* 

SMITH and DOLI£R*S DELIBLE INK, by the use of which 
five times the usual practice in Writing may be had without 
additional expensct Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

SMITH and DOLIER'S WHITE TABLET, for Writing, 
Ciphering, Drawing, Mapping, Memoranda, &c. Price 5s. 

SMITH and DOLIER'S PLAYFUL TEACHER, or Young 
Scholar's Letter Box, substituting amusement for tasks in spelling. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

SMITH and DOLIER'S ARITHMETICAL SCALES, saving 
nearly all the time now wasted in setting and correcting sums in 
the four first rules. They are formed of durable materials. Price 
£2 2s. the set. 

SMITH and DOUER'S SELITHUNTER, or Space Ruler, 
for preparing Copy-books on Smith and Dolier's Plan. From 
£3 3s. upwards. 

SMITH'S KEY TO READING, &c Price 28. 

Also A GUIDE TO BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, AND SNOW- 
DONIA, with a Map. By J. SMITH, author of the « Key to 
Reading,*' &c. Price Is. 6d* 
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